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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  poems  in  this  book  are  edited  for  pupils  in 
secondary  schools.  The  editor  believes  that  all  the 
information  needed  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  four  poems  can  be  found  in  the  notes  and  biog- 
raphies. A brief  list  of  the  most  valuable  books  of 
reference  on  each  author  is  appended  as  guidance  for 
younger  teachers  and  those  students  who  have  to 
prepare  for  examinations  by  their  own  home  study. 
The  questions  on  each  poem  are  intended  as  sugges- 
tions for  lines  of  study  rather  than  as  examples  of 
questions  likely  to  be  asked  on  examination  papers. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  text  of  each 
poem  conform  to  that  of  the  best  editions. 

J.  F.  M. 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

< i j ' 

Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer’d  the  labouring 
swain, 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And~parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delay’d: 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease,  5 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please 
How  often  have  I ioiter’cl  o’erYhy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endear’d,  each  scene; 

How  often  have  I paus’cT on  every  charm, 

The  shelter’d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  10 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topp’d  the  neighbouring 
hill. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seat  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whisp’ring  lovers  made; 

How  often  have  I bless’d  the  coming  day,  15 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  vjllage  train,  irom  labour  free, 

Lect  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

While  many  a pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey’d ; 20 

And  many  a gambpl  frolick’d  o’er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 
round ; 

And  sfiR  as  edch  repeated  pleasure  tir’d, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir’d; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown,  25 
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By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  titter’d  round  the  place; 

The  bashful  virgin’s  side-long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron’s  glance  that  would  those  looks  re- 
prove: 30 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village;  sports  like 
these, 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e’en  toil  to  please; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 
shed, 

These  were  thy  charms — But  all  these  charms  are 
fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn,  35 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen. 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 

And  half  a tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain;  40 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But  chok’d  with  sedges,  works  its  weed^y  way. 

Along  thy  glades,  a solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies,  45j^ 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 

Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o’ertops  the  mould’ring  wall; 

And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler’s  hand, 

Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land.  50 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hast’ning  ills  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay: 
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Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 

A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made; 

But  a bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride,  55 

When  once  destroy’d,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain’d  its  man ; 

For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 

Just  gave  what  life  requir’d,  but  gave  no  more:  60 

' His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter’d;  trade’s  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain; 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter’d  hamlets  rose,  65 

Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose ; 

And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  thatjdenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Thosedalm  desires  that  ask’d  but  little  room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that  grac’d  the  peaceful 
scene,  ^ 

Liv  qjneach  look,  and  brighten’d  all  the  green; 

These,  far  departing,  seek  a kinder  shore. 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  afe  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour,  75 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin’d  grounds, 

And,  many  a year  elaps’d,  return  to  view 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew,  8° 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 
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In  all  my  wand’rings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 

I still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown,  85 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 

To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  close, 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose 

I still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn’d  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I felt,  and  all  I saw; 

And,  as  a hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pass’d. 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline, 

Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 

How  happy  he  who  crowns  fai  shades  like  these, 

A youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 100 

Who  quits  a world  where  strong  temptations  tr 
And,  since  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 

Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 

No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state  ^ ^ 105 

To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 

But  on  he  moves  to  meet  hi^atter  end, 

Angels  around  befriending  Virtue’s  friend; 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv’d  decay ,- 

While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 110 

And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 

His  Heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pass’d! 
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Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening’s  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 

There,  as  I pass’d  with  caress" steps  and  slow,  115 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften’d  from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 120 

The  watchdog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whisp’ring 
wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill’d  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fai}?  . 125 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 


No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot- way  tread. 
For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widow’d,  solitary  thing 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  flashy  spring; 

She,  wretched  matron,  forc’d,  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brcjok  w^th  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  ffon^the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  she^j^md  weep  till  morn; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 


130 


135 


Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden 
smil’d, 

And  still  where  many  a garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose.  140 
A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year; 
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Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  chang’d,  nor  wished  to  change  his 

placet  ' v A 

Unpractis’d  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power,  145 

By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

More  skill’d  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, " 

He  chid  their  wand’rings,  but  reliev’d  their  pain;  150 
T he  long-remember’d  beggar  was  his  guest. 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 

The  ruin’d  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 

Claim’d  kindrecjthpe,  and  had  his  claims  allow’d 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay,  155 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away;. 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of'sofrow  done, 
Shoulder’d  his  crutch,  and  show’d  how  fields  were 
won. 

Pleas’d  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to 
glow. 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe;  160 

Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan. 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  e’en  his  failings  lean’d  to  Virtue’s  side; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call,  165 

He  watch’d  and  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt,  for  all 
And,  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg’d  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reprov’d  each  dull  delay. 

Allur’d  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
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Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  ancl  pain,  by  turns  dismay’d, 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 

Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise,  175 
And  his  last  falt’ring  accents  whisper’d  praise. 


At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 

His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place;  ^ J_^ 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail’d  with  Double  sway. 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain’d  to  pray.  180 
The  service  pass’d,  around  the  pious  man. 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 

Even  children  follow’d  with  endearing  wile. 

And  pluck’d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man’s 
smile. 

His  ready  smile  a parent’s  warmth  express’d,  185 
Their  welfare  pleas’d  him,  and  their  cares  dis- 
tress’d ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heaven. 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm,  190 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom’d  furze  unprofitably  gay. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill’d  to  rule. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school? 

A man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 
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I knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn’d  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laugh’d,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey’d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown’d: 
Yet  he  was  kind;  or  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 

The  village  all  declar’d  how  much  he  knew; 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 


And  e’en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
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In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own’d  his  skill, 

For  e’en  though  vanquish’d,  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund’ring 
sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  rang’d  around, 

And  still  they  gaz’d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,  215 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 


But  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  spot 
Where  many  a time  he  triumph’d,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,  220 
Low  lies  that:  house  where"  nut-brown  draughts 
inspir’d, 

Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir’d, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk’d  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace  225 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place; 

The  white-wash’d  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
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The  varnish’d  clock  that  click’d  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest  contriv’d  a double  debt  to  pay, 

A bed  by  night,  a chest  of  drawers  by  day; 


230 


The  pictures  plac’d  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  t^e  royal  game  of  goose; 


/Of-" 


The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill’d  the  day, ' * 

With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay;  \ ^ 

While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show,  235 


Rang’d  o’er  the  chimney,  glisten’d  in  a row. 


Vain,  transitory  splendours!  Could  not  all 
Reprieve  thejtotterin^  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscurje  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 


An  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart;  240 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  ofhis  daijy  care;,  -r^ 

No  more  the  farmer’s  news,  the  barber’s  tale,’'"-^*-^.  **r*~4* 
No  more  the  wood-man’s  ballad  shall  prevail; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 

Relax  his  pond’rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 

The  host  himself  no  longer^hall .be  f^ound 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  Blissr  go  round ; 

' " ‘ * -j CL.  ^ 


245 


Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressjJ, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 


250 


Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  fcrst-Born 
sway  9 

Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind, 
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Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin’d: 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  frejaks  of  wanton  wealth  array’d,  260 
In  these,  ere  triners  Half  their  wish  obtain. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 

And,  e’en  while  fashion’s  brightest  arts  decoy, 

The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey  265 
The  rich  man’s  joys  increase,  the  poor’s  decay, 

’Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a splendid  and  a happy  land.  — . 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 

And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 270 

Hoards,  e’en  beyond  the  miser’s  wish  abound. 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains.  Thi§  wealth  is  but  a name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride  275 
Takes  up  a space  that  many  poor  supplied; 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park’s  extended  bounds. 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robb’d  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 
growth,  280 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies: 

While  thus  the  land  adorn’d  for  pleasure  all  285 

In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female  unadorn’d  and  plain. 
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Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrow’d  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes : 

But  when  those  charms  are  pass’d,  for  charms 
frail, 


290 


When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 


In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress’ 


Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray’d, 

In  nature’s  simplest  charms  at  first  array’d, 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 

Its  vistas  stnlceT  its  palaces  surprise^ 

While  scourg’d  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms — a garden,  and  a grave. 
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Where  then,  ah!  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  ’scape  the  pressure  of  conttguous  pride? 

If  to  some  common’s  fenceless  limits  stray’d. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide^ 
And  e’en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 


305 


810 


If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there? 

To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin’d 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 

To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature’s  woe,.  , iL*^-** 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade,  ^ 81 5^ 


There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
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Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  ^ompjT* 
display,  ^ , 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way.^  t 
The  dome'  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight 

< c AM&  Jet  * 

reign 

Here,  richly  deck’d,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 320 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  thei^azmg  square, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e’er  annoy ! 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — Ah,  turn 
eyes 

Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv’ring  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless’d, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress’d; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn; 

Now  lost  to  all ; her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer’s  door  she  lays  her  head, 

And,  pinch’d  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 
shower, 

With  heavy  heart. deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

W he n i dly  Srst,  ambitious  oi^the  town,  335 

She  left  her  w^eel  and  rtibes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 

Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 

E’en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 

At  proud  men’s  doors  they  ask  a little  bread!  340 

Ah,  no.  To  distant  ^limes,  a dreary  scene, 

Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
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Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charni’d  before,  345 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 

Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a do^nwax^Tray, 

And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 

Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling;  350 

Those  pois’nous  fields  with  rank 
crown’d,, 

Where  the  dark 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake  (- 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake 


scorpion  gathers  death  around;  ^ ^ ^ 


luxuriance 

«<• 


Wherej^rouGhing  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey,  355 
And  savage  men  more  murd’rous  still  than  they; 

While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

Mingling  the  ravag’d  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 

The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green,  360 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 

That  only  shelter’d  thefts  of  harmless  love. 


Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloom’d  that  parting 

dayr'f  ? 

That  call’d  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 

When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  pass’d,  365 
Hung  round  their  bowers,  and  fondly  look’d  their 
last, 

And  took  a long  farewell,  and  wish’d  in  vain 
For  seeds'  like" these  beyond  the  western  main; 

And  shudd’ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Return’d  and  wept,  and  still  return’d  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar’d  to  go 
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To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others’  woe; 

But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 

He  only  wish’d  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears,  375 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a lover’s  for  a father’s  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  bless’d  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose;  380 
And  kiss’d  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a tear. 

And  clasp’d  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

0 Luxury!  thou  curs’d  by  Heaven’s  decree,  385 
How  ill  exchang’d  are  things  like  these  for  thee! 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! ^^/,;  ;_a  ^ . 

Kingdoms,  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 

Boast  of  a florid  vigour  not  their  own;  390 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 

Till  sapp’d  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a ruin  round. 

E’en  now  the  devastation  is  begun,  895 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 

E’en  now,  methinks,  as  pond’ring  here  I stand, 

I see  the  rural  virtues  leave  th^  land : 

Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 

That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  ev’ry  gale,  400 

Downward  they  move,  a melancholy  band, 

Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
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Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there; 

And  piety,  with  wishes  plac’d  above,  405 

And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 

Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 

Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 

To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 410 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 

My  shame  in  crowds,  my  sqlftary  pride ; 

Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 

That  found’st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep’st  me  so; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel,  415 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well! 

Farewell,  and  Oh!  where’er  thy  voice  be  tried, 

On  Torno’s  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca’s  side. 

Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 

Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow,  420 

Still  let  thj  voic£,  prevailing  over  time, 

Redress  tbe  rigours  df  th’  inclement  clime; 

Aid  slighted  truth ; with  thy  persuasive  strain 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 

Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possess’d, 425 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless’d ; 

That  trade’s  proud  empire  hastea-to,  swift  decay 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour’d  mole  away; 

While  self-dependent  power  can  time  aefy. 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.  430 
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A PASTORAL  POEM 

^'Composed  October  11-December  9,  1800. — 
Published  1800.) 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyl]^ 

You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  f^et  must  stgugj|le;  in  such  bold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  Ironfyou,  face  to  face.  5 
But,  courage!  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves, 

And  made  a hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone  . 10  ^ 4 

With  a few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kites  ' 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude; 

Nor  should  I have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by,  15 

Might  see  and  notice  not.  Beside  the  brook 
Appears  a straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones! 

And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A story — unenriched  with  strange  events, 

Yet  not  unfit,  I deem,  for  the  fireside,  20 

Or  for  the  summer  shade.  It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I already  loved; — not  verily 
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For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 

And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I was  yet  a Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  najtur^al  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  ^ssionllfhat  were  not  my  own,  and  think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a history 
Homely  andrude,  I will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a few  natural  hearts ; 

And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength : his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 

And  in  his  shepherd’s  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  m<gn,  s 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone:  and  oftentimes, 

When  othersjhgeded  not,  He  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
“The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me!” 

And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
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The  traveller  to  a shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 

That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights.  60 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd’s  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed  65 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed ; which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a book,  preserved  the  memory  70 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain ; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less?  had 
laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him  75 

A pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness. 

His  Helpmate  was  a comely  matron,  old — 

Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years.  80 
She  was  a woman  of  a stirring  life, 

Whose  heart  was  in  her  house:  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool; 

That  small,  for  flax;  and,  if  one  wheel  had  rest, 

It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 

The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house. 

An  only  Child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 
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When  Michael,  telling  o’er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd’s  phrase, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  only  Son,  90 

With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a storm, 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 

Made  all  their  household.  I may  truly  say. 

That  they  were  as  a proverb  in  the  vale 

For  endless  industry.  When  day  was  gone,  95 

And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 

The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even  then, 

Their  labour  did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  cleanlyju^per-b^ard,  and  there, 

Each  with  a mess  of 'pottage  and  skimmed  milk,  100 
Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes, 

And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.  Yet  when  the 
meal 

Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 

And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 

To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ  105 

Their  hands  by  the  fire-side;  perhaps  toward 

Wool  for  the  Housewife’s'spindle,  or  repair 

Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe,  ( 

Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney’s  edge,  110 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  over-browed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a lamp ; 

An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed  115 

Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 

Early  at  evening  did  it  burn — and  late. 

Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 

Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found. 
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And  left,  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps  120 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes. 

Living  a life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate. 

Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night  125 

The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work, 

Making  the  cottage  through  t^e  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 

This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood, 

And  was  a public  symbol  of  the  life  130 

That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced. 

Their  cottage  on  a plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south, 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake;  135 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular, 

And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening  Star. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a length  of  years,  140 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael’s  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 

Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all—  145 
Than  that  a child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts, 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.  150 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 
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His  heart  and  his  heart’s  joy!  For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a babe  in  arms, 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 

For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use  155 

Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 

To  acts  of  tenderness ; and  he  had  rocked 

His  cradle,  as  with  a woman’s  gentle  hand. 

And  in  a later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy’s  attire,  did  Michael  love,  160 

Albeit  of  a stern  unbending  mind, 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd’s  stool 
Sate  with  a fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door  165 

Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade, 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer’s  covert  from  the  sun, 

Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Clipping  Tree,  a name  which  yet  it  bears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade,  170 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  ^lithe, 

Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts  175 

Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven’s  good  grace  the  boy  grew  up 
A healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 

Then  Michael  from  a winter  coppice  cut  180 

With  his  own  hand  a sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
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Due  requisites  a perfect  shepherd’s  staff, 

And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equipt 

He  as  a watchman  oftentimes  was  placed  185 

At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 

And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 

There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine. 

Something  between  a hindrance  and  a help ; 

And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I believe,  190 

Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  oLpraise; 

Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or  voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts;  and  to  the  heights,  195 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways, 

He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came  200 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind; 

And  that  the  old  Man’s  heart  seemed  born  again? 

Thus  in  his  Father’s  sight  the  Boy  grew  up : 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 205 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael’s  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.  Long  before  th,e  ti,me 
Of  which  I speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound  210 
In  surety  for  his  brother’s  son,  a man  . 

Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means; 

But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
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Had  prest  upon  him ; and  old  Michael  now 

Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture,  215 

A grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 

Than  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked-for  claim. 

At  the  first  hearing,  for  a moment  took 

More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 

That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost.  220 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 

To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 

The  Shepherd’s  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 

A portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

Such  was  his  first  resolve ; he  thought  again,  225 

And  his  heart  failed  him.  “Isabel,”  said  he, 

Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 

“I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years, 

And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God’s  love 

Have  we  all  lived;  yet,  if  these  fields  of  ours  230 

Should  pass  into  a stranger’s  hand,  I think 

That  I could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 

Our  lot  is  a hard  lot ; the  sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 

And  I have  lived  to  be  a fool  at  last  235 

To  my  own  family.  An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and,  if  he  were  not  false, 

There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.  I forgive  him ; — but  240 

’Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

When  I began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a cheerful  hope. 

Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ; the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free ; 

He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
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That  passes  over  it.  We  have,  thou  Knu^  st, 

Another  kinsman — he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.  He  is  a prosperous  man, 

Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go,  250 
And  with  his  kinsman’s  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.  If  here  he  stay, 

What  can  be  done?  Where  everyone  is  poor, 

What  can  be  gained?” 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused,  255 

And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 


There’s  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself. 

He  was  a parish-boy— at  'the  church-door  «... 

They  made  a gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence/  260 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours  boi  ght 
A basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar’s  wares ; 

And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a master  there. 

Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy  265 

To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 

Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich. 

And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor, 

And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a chapel  floored 

With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands.  270 

These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 

Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 

And  her  face  brightened.  The  old  Man  was  glad, 
And  thus  resumed: — “Well,  Isabel!  this  scheme 
These  two  days  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me.  275 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 

We  have  enough — I wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a good  hope. 
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Make  ready  Luke’s  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth  280 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night: 

If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to-night.  ” 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a light  heart.  The  Housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day  long  285 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Tilings  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 

But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work:  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael’s  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights  290 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep : 

And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  “Thou  must  not  go;  295 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose, 

None  to  remember — do  not  go  away. 

For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die.  ” 

The  Youth  made  answer  with  a jocund  voice; 

And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears,  300 

Recovered  heart.  That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work ; 

And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared  305 
As  cheerful  as  a grove  in  Spring:  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 

With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 
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To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith  310 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.  Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over ; Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round; 

Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A prouder  heart  than  Luke’s.  When  Isabel  315 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 

“He  shall  depart  to-morrow.”  To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 

Would  surely  be  forgotten.  But  at  length  320 

She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 

In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a Sheep-fold;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss,  325 

For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet’s  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 

With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked: 

And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he  stopped,  330 
And  thus  the  old  man  spake  to  him: — 

“My  son, 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  full  heart 
I look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 

And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy.  335 

I will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ; ’twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I should  touch 
On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. — 

After  thou 
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First  cam’st  into  the  world — as  oft  befalls  340 

To  new-born  infants — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father’s  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.  Day  by  day  passed  on, 

And  still  I loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 

Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds  345 

Than  when  I heard  thee  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a natural  tune; 

While  thou,  a feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother’s  breast.  Month  followed  month.. 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed  350 

And  on  the  mountains ; else  I think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father’s  knees. 

But  we  were  playmates,  Luke:  among  these  hills, 

As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou  355 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a boy  can  know.” 

Luke  had  a manly  heart;  but  at  these  words 

He  sobbed  aloud.  The  old  Man  grasped  his  hand, 

And  said,  “Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I see 

That  these  are  things  of  which  I need  not  speak.  360 

— Even  to  the  utmost  I have  been  to  thee 

A kind  and  a good  Father:  and  herein 

I but  repay  a gift  which  I myself 

Received  at  others’  hands;  for,  though  now  old 

Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I still  365 

Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together : here  they  lived, 

As  all  their  Forefathers  had  done;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould.  370 

I wished  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  life  they  lived, 
But  ’tis  a long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 
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And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came  to  me ; 
Till  I was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more  375 

Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  my  work, 

And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free. 

— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  Master.  Heaven  forgive  me  Luke,  380 

If  I judged  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  shouldst  go.” 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused; 

Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they  stood, 
Thus,  after  a short  silence,  he  resumed: 

“ This  was  a work  for  us ; and  now,  my  Son,  385 

It  is  a work  for  me.  But,  lay  one  stone — 

Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 

Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope; — we  both  may  live 

To  see  a better  day.  At  eighty-four 

I still  am  strong  and  hale; — do  thou  thy  part;  390 

I will  do  mine. — I will  begin  again 

With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee: 

Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 

Will  I without  thee  go  again,  and  do 

All  works  which  I was  wont  to  do  alone,  395 

Before  I knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee,  Boy ! 

Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so — yes — yes — 

I knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke ; thou  hast  been  bound  to  me  400 
Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone, 

What  will  be  left  to  us! — But  I forget 
My  purposes.  Lay  now  the  corner-stone, 

As  I requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
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When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men  405 

Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment ; hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 

And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 

And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I pray  that  thou 

May’st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived,  410 

Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 

Bestir  them  in  gbod  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee  well — 

When  thou  return’st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 

A work  which  is  not  here : a covenant 

’Twill  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate  415 

Befall  thee,  I shall  love  thee  to  the  last, 

And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave.  ** 

The  Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped  down, 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheep-fold.  At  the  sight  420 
The  old  Man’s  grief  broke  from  him;  to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept; 

And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 

— Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming  peace, 
Ere  the  night  fell: — with  morrow’s  dawn  the  Boy  425 
Began  his  journey,  and,  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a bold  face; 

And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their  doors, 

Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers, 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  430 

A good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come, 

Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 

Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were  throughout 
“ The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen.  ” 435 

Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
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So,  many  months  passed  on:  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts ; and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a leisure  hour  440 

He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.  Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 

He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself  r 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame  445 

Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 

’Twill  make  a thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart:  450 

I have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 

Of  an  unusual  strength.  Among  the  rocks  455 

He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud, 

And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before, 

Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep, 

And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time  460 

Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 

His  flock  had  need.  ’Tis  not  forgotten  yet 

The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 

For  the  old  Man — and  ’tis  believed  by  all 

That  many  and  many  a day  he  thither  went,  465 

And  never  lifted  up  a single  stone. 

There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was  he  seen 
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Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 

Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time,  470 
. He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought. 

And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died,  L-4.il 

Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 

Survive  her  Husband:  at  her  death  the  estate 

Was  sold,  and  went  into  a stranger’s  hand.  475 

The  Cottage  which  was  named  the  Evening  Star 

Is  gone — the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the  ground 

On  which  it  stood;  great  changes  have  been  wrought 

In  all  the  neighbourhood: — yet  the  oak  is  left 

That  grew  beside  their  door;  and  the  remains  480 

Of  the  unfinished  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 

Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll. 
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i 

My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night, 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears: 

My  limbs  are  bow’d,  though  not  with  toil. 
But  rusted  with  a vile  repose, 

For  they  have  been  a dungeon’s  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  wfiom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bhnn’d,  and  barr’d — forbidden  fare: 

But  this  was  for  my  father’s  faith 
I suffer’d  chains  and  courted  death; 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a dwelling-place; 

We  were  seven — who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 

Finish’d  as  they  had  begun, 

Ih-oud  of  Persepution’s  rage; 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal’d. 

Dying  as  their  father  died, 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 

Three  were  in  a dungeon  cast. 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 
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There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon’s  dungeons  deep  and  old, 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a dull  imprison’d  ray, 

A sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o’ei;  the  floor. so  damp, 
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Like  a mail’s  meteor  lamp 
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And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a ring, 
And  in  each  ring^theije  is  & chaijn; 


That  iron  is  a cankering  thing, 


For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes. 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I cannot  count  them  o’er, 

I lost  their  long  and  heavy  score,  ' “t 
When  my  last  brother  droop’d  and  died 
And  I lay  living  by  his  side. 
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They  chain’d  us  each  to  a column  stone. 

And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 

We  could  not  move  a single  pace,  50 

Wejiould  not^see  each  other’s  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 

And  thus  together — yet  apart, 

Fetter’d  in  hand,  but  join’d  in  heart, 

’Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
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Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 


it- 


To  hearken  to  each  other’s  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A grating  sound,  not  full  and  free, 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be: 

It  might  be  fancy,  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 


IV 

I was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  ^uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I ought  to  do — and  did  my  best  — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother’s  brow  was  given 
To  him,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress’d 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a nest; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  yppng  eagles,  being  free)— 

A polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A sunset  till  its  summer’s  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
Thnjpo^rclad  offspring  of  the  sun : 

And  thus  fiewas  as_pure  andlSright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
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With  tears  for  nought  but  others’  ills. 
And  then  they  flow’d  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe  . 

Which  he  abhorr’d  to  view  below. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 

But  form’d  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a mood 
Which  ’gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perish’d  in  the  foremost  rank 
With  joy: — but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
His  spirit  wither’d  with  their  clank, 

I saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine: 
But  yet  I forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a home  so  dear. 

He  was  a hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  follow’d  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 
To  him  his  dungeon  was  a gulf. 

And  fetter’d  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 


Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon’s  walls: 

A thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 

Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon’s  snow-white  battlementr- 
Which  round  about  the  wave  intlirals; 
A double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a living  grave 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
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We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o’er  our  heads  it  knock’d; 

And  I have  felt  the  winter’s  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  \vinds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  IheTiappy  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock’d,  ; . : 

And  I have  felt  it  shake,  unshock’d*. 
Because  I could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 


I said  my  nearer  brother,  pined, 

I said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 

He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food; 

It  was  not  that  ’twas  coarse  and  rude. 

For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare, 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives’  tears 
Have  moisten’d  many  a thousand  years 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 

But  what  were  these. to  us  or  him? 

These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 

My  brother’s  soul  was^  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a palace  had  grown  cold, 


Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain’s  side; 
But  why  delay  the  truth? — he  died. 

I saw  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
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To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 

He  died,  and  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 

And  scoop’d  for  him  a shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave, 

I begg’d  them  as  a boon  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a foolish  thought, 

But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 

That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 

They  coldly  laugh’d,  and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  murder’s  fitting  monument ! 

VIII 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower. 

Most  cherish’d  since  his  natal  hour. 

His  mother’s  imajge  in  fair  face,  , , 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr’d  father’s  dearest  thought 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 

He,  too,  who^fiLhadlield  untired 
A spirit  natural  or  inspired — ^ (v  t 

He,  too,  was~^truck,  andMay  b/  day 
Was  wither’d  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God ! it  is  a fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood: 
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I’ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I’ve. seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean  180 

Strive  with  a swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread ; 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmix’d  with  such — but  sure  and  slow:  185 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

a STfO  * * ' ''  tf  .i * f " «*•*<.  - «* 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,  kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a cheek  whose  bloom  190 

Was  as  a mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a departing  rainbow’s  ray; 

4n  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright,  195 

And  not  a word  of  murmur,  not 
A groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A little  talk  of  better  days, 

A little  hope  my  own  to  raise,  ~ -a* 

For  I was  sunk  in  silence — lost'^®'  ***  200 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most;  d 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I listen’d,  but  I could  not  hear;  205 

I call’d,  for  I was  wild  with  fear; 

I knew  ’twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I call’d,  and  thought  I heard  a sound— 

I burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound,  210 

And  rush’d  to  him: — I found  him  not, 
ptXe  v /*.  till 
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1 only  stirr’d  in  this  black  spot, 

I only  lived,  I only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 

The  last,  the  sole,  the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 
I took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas ! my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

I had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 

But  felt  that  I was  still  alive — 

A 'frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 

I know  not  why 
I could  not  die, 

I had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith, 

And  that  forbade  a selfish  death. 

-Z-A.  - y-<4  V . 

ix 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I know  not  well — I never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 

I had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I stood  a stone,  , 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I wist. 

As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey; 

It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day ; 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light. 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
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But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 

And  fixedness  without  a place; 

There  were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time, 
No  check,  no  change,  no  good,  no  crime. 
But  silence,  and  a stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 

A sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless! 

x 

A light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a bird ; 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I was  the  mate  of  misery ; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track; 

I saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch’d,  as  fond  and  tame, 
And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 

A lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 

And  song  that  said  a thousand  things. 
And  seem’d  to  say  them  all  for  me 
I never  saw  its  like  before, 

I ne’er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 

It  seem’d  like  me  to  want  a mate, 
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But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when  275 

None  li^ed  to  love  me  so  again, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon^s  brink. 


Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 

But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird ! I could  not  wish  for  thine! 

Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A visitant  from  Paradise ; 

For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile — 

I sometimes  deem’d  that  it  might  be 
My  brother’s  soul  come  down  to  me; 

But  then  at  last  awa^it  flew, 

And  then  ’twas  mortal  well  I knew. 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone. 

Lone  as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 

Lone  as  a solitary  cloud, — 

A single  cloud  on  a sunny  day, 

WThile  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 

A frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 
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xi 

A kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate,  S00 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 

I know  not  what  had  made  them  so. 

They  werejnured  to  sights  of  woe. 

But  so  it  was: — my  broken  chain 
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With  links  unfasten’d  did  remain. 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

And  up  and  d^wn,  and  then  athwart. 

And  treat!  it  over  every  part ; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I trod, 

My  brother’s  graves  without  a sod; 

For  if  I thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush’d  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII 

I made  a footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape. 

For  I had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a human  shape; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A wider  prison  unto  me: 

No  child,  no  sire,  no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery; 

I thought  of  this,  and  I was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 
But  I was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr’d  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a loving  eye. 

XIII 

I saw  them,  and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame: 
I saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
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On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below. 

And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 

I heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  channelPd  rock  and  broken  bush; 

I saw  the  white-wall’d  distant  town, 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle, 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 

The  only  one  in  view; 

A small  green  isle,  it  seem’d  no  more. 

Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 

But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  figh  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem’d  to  fly ; 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 

And  I felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 

And  when  I did  descend  again. 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a heavy  load; 

It  was  as  is  a new-dug  grave, 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save,— 

And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 

Had  almost  need  of  sucBTarest. 
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XIY 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I kept  no  count,  I took  no  note, 

I had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  fre<|; 

I ask’d  not  why,  andlreelsffi not  where; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 

Fetter’d  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I learn’d  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear’d  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
AJxermitage-' — and  all  my  own ! 

And  half  I felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a second  home: 

With  spiders  I had  friendship  made,  , 
And  watch’d  them  in  their  sullen  trade! 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I feel  less  than  they? 

We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 

Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learn’d  to  dwell ; 

My  very  chains  and  I grew  friends. 

So  much  a long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are: — even  I 
Regain’d  my  freedom  with  a sigh. 
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PRELUDE  TO  PART  FIRST 


■U' 

yct^cJr 


Over  his  keys  the  musinff  orgams^L^ 

Beginning  doubtfully  anchor  away. 

First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list/ 

And  builds  a bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay : 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument  5 


Gives  hope  and  fervour^  nearer  dr;aws  his  theme. 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 


guessed  by 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 


Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendours  lie ; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. 


10 


Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  out  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mouijtajn  strives 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 
Waits  with  its  benedicite ; 


15 


And  to  our  age’s  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 


20 


Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a corner  to  die  in, 

The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 
We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in; 

At  the  devil’s  booth  are  all  things  sold. 


25 
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Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

For  a cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay. 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a whole  soul’s  taskihg: 
’Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

’Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 


30 


And  what  is  sojrare  as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 

Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune,  35 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clodjeels  a stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers,  40 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green,  45 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 

And  there’s  never  a leaf  nor  a blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a blossom  among  the  leaves,  50 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  The  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 

He  sing^  to  the  wicje  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 55 

In  the  mcejear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 
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Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay;  60 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well  65 

How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing  • 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near,  70 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by; 


And  if  the  breeze  kept,  the  good  news  back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 

We  coula  guess'it  all  by  yon  heifer’s  lowing, — 
And  hark!  how  clear  bold  chmificleer,. 

Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year/ 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing! 


75 


Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how;  80 

Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 

’Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heartjto  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — * 

’Tis  the  natural  way  of  living:  85 

Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake; 

And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed. 
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The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  Rnd  ache; 

The  soul  partakes  the  season’s  youth,  ,90 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe  Q f ' ff 

Lie  deep  ’neath  a silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 

Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow?  95 


PART  FIRST 

‘My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest 
For  to-morrow  I go  over  land  "and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Shall  never  a bed  for  me  be  spread,  100 

Nor  shall  a pillow  be  under  my  head. 


Till  I begin  py  vow  to  k^ep ; _ f , ■ 

Here  oh  the  rushes  will  I sleep, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a vision  true 
Ere  day  create  the  world  anew.’  " 105 

Slowly  Sir  Launfal’s  eyes  grew  dim. 

Slumber  fell  like  a cloud  on  him, 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 


ii 

The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and  threes, 

In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees,  110 
The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 

And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees : 

The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 

Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  grey : 115 

’Twas  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree, 

/&-■«  • 4 * f 
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And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be. 

Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree; 

Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side. 

But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults  defied;  120 

She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall, 

Though  around  it  for  leagues  her^pavmons  tall 
Stretched  left  and  right, 

Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight; 

Green  and  broad  was  every  tent,  125 

And  out  of  each  a murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night. 

hi 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a surly  clang, 

And  through  the  dark  arch  a charter  sprang, . f 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight,  130 

In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over  its  wall 
In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers  long. 

And,  binding  them  all  in  one  blazing  sheaf,  135 

Had  casj;  them  forth : go,  young  and  strong, 

And  lightsome  as  a locust-leaf, 

Sir  Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  unscarred  mail, 

To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

IV 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree,  140 

And  morning  in  the  young  knight’s  heart; 

Only  the  castle  moodily 

Rebuffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free. 

And  gloomed  by  itself  apart; 
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The  season  brimmed  all  other  things  up 
Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-plant’s  cup. 


As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome  gate. 
He  was  ’ware  of  a leper,  crouched  by  the  same. 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate ; 

And  a loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came ; 150 

The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a thrill, 

The  flesh  ’neath  his  armour  ’gan  shrink  and  crawl, 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
Like  a frozen  waterfall; 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature,  155 

Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature. 

And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn, — 

So  he  tossed  him  a piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 


VI 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust; 

‘Better  to  me  the  poor  man’s  crust,  160 

Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 

Though  I turn  me  eippty  from  his  door; 

That  is  no  true  alms  which ithe  hand  can  hold; 

He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a sense  of  duty;  165 

But  he  who  gives  but  a slender  mite, 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite — , 

The  hand  canr  ot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms,  170 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms,  j 
For  a god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before.’ 
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PRELUDE  TO  PART  SECOND 


Down  swept  the  chill  ydnd  from  the  mountain  peak 


old;r 
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From  thp  snow  five  thousand  summers 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak  . ; 

It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer’s  cheek 
It  carried  a shiver  everywhere 
From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare; 

The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a roof 
‘Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof; 

All  night  by  the  white  stars’  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars~ 

As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars: 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  shpt^^^^r 
Down  through  a frost-leaved  forest-crypt.  ~ ^ fT  T90 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a breeze ; 

Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
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But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grewj;^-^  , ,,  ( 


Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesques^of  ice-fern  leaf ; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 

And  made  a star  of  every  one: 

No  mortal  builder’s  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice; 
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’Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day. 
Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost, 

Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 


205 
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Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 


The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly,  ■ 
And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 


With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log’s  roaring  tide; 

The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and^fiup’’ 

And  belly  and  tug  as  a flag  in  the  wind; 

Like  a locust  shrills  the  immison^d  ^ajD, 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind;  ' f 1 4 ^ 

* 


And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear, 
Go  threading  the  soot-forest’s  tangled  darks 
Like  herds  of  startled  dee^.  , 

But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and  sharp,  . 

Of  Sir  Launfal’s  grey  liair  ij;  makes  a harp. 
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And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings, 

Singing, "in-dreary  monotone, 

A Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 

Whose  burden  still!  as  he  might  guess, 

Was — ‘Shelterless j shelterless,  shelterless  1’  t 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a torch  ; , 

As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  the  porch, 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night  235 

The  great  hall-fire,  so  cheery  and  bold. 
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Through  the  window-slits  of  the  castle  old. 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 


PART  SECOND 


I 

There  was  never  a leaf  on  bush  or  tree,  246 

The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly ; 

The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak, 

For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud  had  spun; 

A single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun;  245 
Again  it  was  mornings  but  shrunk  and  cold,  ■ -- 

As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 

And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 

For  a last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 


ii 

Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate,  25C 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate; 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  frcpi  seeking  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom’s  logs, 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross,  255^  ^ 
But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore,  u,  . 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 


hi 

Sir  Launfal’s  raiment  thin  and  spare 
Was"ld!emaif  ’gainst  the  barbed  air. 

For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a sunnier  clime, 
And  sought  for  a shelter  from  cold  and  snow 
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In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long  ago ; 

He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 
O’er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and  small, 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one, 

He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun, 

As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 
To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass, 

The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade, 
And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played, 

And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

IV 

‘For  Christ’s  sweet  sake,  I beg  an  alms’; — 

The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring, 

But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  gruesome  tiling, 

The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone, 

That  cowers  beside  him,  a thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 

v 

And  Sir  Launfal  said, — ‘I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, — 

Thou  also  hast  had  the  world’s  buffets  and  scorns, 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side : 

Mild  Mary’s  Son,  acknowledge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I give  to  thee  1’ 

VI 

Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 
And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal,  and  straightway  he 
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Remembered  in  what  a haughtier  guise  290 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 

When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  ana  dust; 

He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust. 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet’s  brink, 

And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 

’Twas  a mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

’Twas  water  out  of  a wooden  bowl, 

Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed,  300 
And  ’twas  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  soul. 


VII 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a downcast  face, 

A light  shone  round  about  the  place ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified,  305 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate,— 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 

Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 


VIII 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the 
pine,  310 

And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 
That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon ; 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

‘Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 315 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail; 
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Behold,  it  is  here, — this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee,  320 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree ; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 1 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare;  325 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me.’ 

IX 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a swound: 

‘The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found  1 

Hang  my  idle  armour  up  on  the  wall,  330 

Let  it  be  the  spider’s  banquet-hall ; 

He  must  be  fenced  w£im  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail.* 

x 

The  castle  gate  stands  open  now, 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall  835 

As  the  hangfeird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough; 

No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall, 

The  Summer’s  long  siege  at  last  is  o’er; 

When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the  door, 

She  entered  with  him  in  disguise,  340 

And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise; 

There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  well  on  ground, 

She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  round,, 
The  meanest^serf  on  Sir  Launfal’s  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command;  345 

And  there’s  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 
But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 
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Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in  the  little  Irish  village  ©f  Pallas  or 
Pallasmore,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1728.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  was  a Protes- 
tant clergyman  of  English  descent,  who  at  the  time  of  Oliver’s 
birth  was  “passing  rich”  on  the  £40  a year  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  salary  paid  in  small  country  charges.  A couple 
of  years  later  the  family  moved  to  a more  lucrative  living  in  the 
village  of  Lissoy  in  Westmeath. 

Here  Oliver  spent  his  boyhood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
place  is  the  original  of  his  “sweet  Auburn”,  however  much  the 
real  Irish  village  may  have  differed  from  the  vision  of  it  that 
Goldsmith  saw  through  the  mist  of  years  when  he  wrote  his 
famous  poem.  He  was  sent  to  the  village  school  and  to  various 
boarding-schools  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  masters  agreed 
in  declaring  him  a hopeless  dunce. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Dublin,  passed  the  entrance 
examination  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  and  entered  Trinity  College 
as  a sizar,  that  is,  a student  who  paid  for  his  tuition  by  a certain 
amount  of  work,  usually  that  of  waiting  on  table  in  the  big 
dining-hall  or  commons.  He  was  very  poor,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly getting  into  trouble  with  his  tutor.  He  added  to  his 
scanty  stock  of  money  by  writing  street  ballads,  which  he  sold 
for  5 shillings  apiece  to  a bookseller.  Not  many  college  students, 
I imagine,  have  had  the  thrill  of  hearing  their  own  poems  sung 
for  pennies  on  the  street  corners.  During  Oliver’s  course  at 
Trinity  his  father  died,  but  the  boy  was  kept  on  at  college  by 
his  uncle  Contarine,  who  always  had  a soft  spot  in  his  heart  for 
the  ne’er-do-well  of  the  family.  In  1749  he  passed  the  examina- 
tions, again  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  and  became  a B.A.  of  Trinity 
at  the  age  of  21. 

After  a good  deal  of  idleness  at  home  he  tried  teaching  and 
made  a failure  of  it,  tried  to  enter  the  church  and  was  refused 
as  a candidate  for  the  ministry,  set  out  to  study  law  but  at 
Dublin  gambled  away  the  £50  his  uncle  Contarine  had  provided, 
and  came  back  once  more  to  the  pleasant  evenings  at  the  village 
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inn.  His  mother  who  was  now  living  at  Ballymahon,  did  not 
receive  him  very  cordially,  but  the  good-natured  uncle  Contarine 
provided  the  funds  once  more,  and  Oliver  left  Ireland  in  1752 
to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He  never  saw  his  native  land 
again,  though  over  and  over  in  his  letters  to  his  brother  he  speaks 
of  his  affection  for  the  old  home. 

After  18  months  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
reputation  as  a singer  and  story-teller,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle 
about  the  greater  advantages  for  a medical  student  of  the  uni- 
versities on  the  Continent,  especially  of  Leyden  in  Holland. 
Money  was  forthcoming,  and  Oliver  went  to  Leyden  in  1754. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  doings  for  the  next  two  years,  as  he 
left  no  account  of  them  himself  and  such  of  his  letters  as  survive 
from  those  written  home  during  the  time  give  only  vague  hints. 
The  one  thing  that  seems  clear  is  that  he  wandered  over  a good 
deal  of  Europe.  He  claimed  to  have  got  a medical  degree  from  a 
Continental  university,  probably  Louvain  or  Padua,  but  was 
never  very  precise  in  his  statements  about  it.  His  friends  in 
London  years  afterwards  were  a bit  dubious  about  this  degree, 
and  enjoyed  chaffing  the  “Doctor”  about  it,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  cares  to  read  Garrick’s  prologue  to  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

At  any  rate,  he  came  back  to  London  in  1756  without  a shilling 
and  tried  to  set  up  as  a doctor.  He  got  no  patients  and  had  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  to  make  a living.  He  was  by  turns 
usher  in  a school,  assistant  to  an  apothecary,  and  hack-writer 
for  a publisher  named  Griffiths.  He  applied  for  a medical 
appointment  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  that  is,  the  east  coast  of 
India,  and  actually  got  the  appointment,  but  for  some  reason 
that  he  never  chose  to  explain  the  project  fell  through.  Possibly 
he  was  found  unfit  for  the  post  when  inquiry  was  made.  Im- 
mediately after  this  failure  he  applied  at  Surgeon’s  Hall  to  be 
examined  for  a post  as  hospital  mate,  but  was  declared  unfit 
and  went  back  to  his  work  as  a literary  hack. 

His  career  as  an  author  really  begins  with  his  Enquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  It  was  published 
anonymously,  but  was  pretty  generally  known  to  be  Goldsmith's. 
It  provoked  a good  deal  of  counter-criticism,  and  so  brought  its 
author  into  a certain  prominence.  He  was  invited  by  a book- 
seller named  Wilkie  to  become  sole  contributor  to  a small  weekly 
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magazine  on  the  general  lines  of  Addison’s  Spectator.  The  first 
number  of  The  Bee  appeared  on  October  6th,  1759,  but  the  little 
magazine  never  got  to  be  popular  and  was  soon  stopped. 

A series  of  letters  written  to  the  Public  Ledger  in  1760-61, 
ostensibly  by  a Chinese  gentleman  who  had  come  west  to  study 
European  civilization,  were  later  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Citizen  of  the  World.  These  letters  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  thing  that  attracted  Johnson’s  attention  to  Gold- 
smith, a fact  that  of  itself  would  make  them  important  in  his 
life.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  if  Goldsmith  had  been  less  of  a 
spendthrift  he  was  now  making  enough  money  to  maintain 
himself  comfortably.  But  money  always  slipped  through  his 
fingers  and  left  those  to  whom  it  was  really  due,  the  tailor  and 
landlady  and  victualler,  to  envy  the  better  luck  of  every  beggar 
or  chance  acquaintance  who  was  able  by  a hard-luck  story  to 
prey  on  Goldsmith’s  credulity  and  softness  of  heart. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  another  who,  though  no  prodigal,  gave 
his  sympathy  and  protection  to  any  one  that  was  poor  and  honest 
and  in  straitened  circumstances.  Luckily  for  the  careless  irish- 
man, Johnson  befriended  him.  And  so  we  find  that  in  1764, 
when  Reynolds  organized  The  Literary  Club,  or  The  Club,  as 
its  members  always  called  it.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  original 
members  along  with  such  celebrities  as  Burke  and  Johnson 
himself.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  must  have  been  a writer  of 
considerable  reputation  even  at  that  time. 

His  reputation  was  soon  enormously  enhanced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Traveller,  of  which  Johnson  declared  to  Boswell, 
“There  has  not  been  so  fine  a poem  since  Pope’s  time.”  Two 
years  later,  in  1766,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  published.  The 
manuscript  of  it  was  disposed  of  before  The  Traveller  was  sold, 
but  the  bookseller  evidently  had  doubts  about  its  success,  and 
kept  it  by  him  till  the  reputation  of  The  Traveller  made  it  certain 
that  a novel  by  the  same  author  would  be  sure  to  sell.  Goldsmith 
had  got  £60  for  it  through  Johnson’s  good  offices  when  the 
sheriff  was  in  possession  of  Goldsmith’s  lodging,  and  refused  to 
budge  till  the  author  paid  his  arrears  of  rent. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  classics  of  English  literature. 
The  theme  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  patience 
of  a good  man  under  a series  of  unmerited  afflictions.  Il  is  the 
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charm  of  its  style,  the  grace,  the  tenderness,  the  humor,  and  the 
limpid  clearness  of  its  simple  English  prose,  that  lures  one  back 
year  after  year  to  read  The  Vicar  again  when  one  is  bored  by  the 
latest  best  seller.  “Were  angels  to  write  books,  they  would 
never  write  folios,”  is  one  of  Goldsmith’s  comments  in  the 
Enquiry.  His  only  novel,  one  may  note  in  passing,  is  not  more 
than  half  the  length  of  what  is  to-day  considered  the  “standard 
size”  for  books  of  fiction. 

From  this  time  forward  Goldsmith  had  plenty  of  reasonably 
well-paid  work  to  do.  It  is  true  that  he  got  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt,  but  he  did  so  through  his  improvidence  and  prodigality, 
not  through  lack  of  a good  income.  His  services  were  in  demand 
by  the  booksellers,  for  whom  he  did  a great  deal  of  very  skilful 
hack-work,  chiefly  in  abridging  longer  books  or  compiling  popular 
histories. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1768,  his  first  play,  The  Good-natured 
Man , was  finally  produced  after  long  delays  at  the  recently 
opened  Covent  Garden  theatre.  On  the  whole  the  comedy  was 
a success  despite  severe  criticism  of  the  bailiff  scene,  which  was 
regarded  as  “low”.  Authors  were  usually  paid  by  getting  the 
proceeds  from  three  evenings  of  a play’s  run.  Goldsmith’s 
three  nights  netted  him  £400  and  the  printing  of  the  play  brought 
£100  more. 

He  now  undertook  a History  of  Animated  Nature  to  come  out 
in  eight  volumes  and  to  bring  him  £800  for  the  copyright.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  he  had  received  the  full  sum  in  advance 
before  the  book  was  published  in  1774.  He  brought  out  a 
History  of  Rome  which  was  so  well  received  that  he  was  induced 
to  undertake  “An  History  of  England,  from  the  Birth  of  the 
British  Empire  to  the  death  of  George  the  Second”  for  which  he 
was  to  be  paid  £500.  It  was  printed  in  1771.  Both  of  these 
histories  belong  to  what  is  known  as  hack-work.  Their  one 
claim  to  merit  is  the  easy  natural  style  that  makes  them  so 
readable. 

Goldsmith’s  real  interest  at  this  time  led  him  to  put  all  his 
spare  time  into  the  composition  of  The  Deserted  Village  which 
more  than  anything  else  he  ever  wrote  seems  to  have  been  a 
labor  of  love.  It  is  not  known  how  much  he  got  for  the  poem 
but  it  was  a great  and  immediate  success  so  that  on  the  death 
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of  Gray  in  1771,  the  year  after  it  was  published.  Goldsmith  was 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  greatest  of  living  poets. 

Apparently  the  £500  he  had  got  for  The  Good-natured  Man 
convinced  him  that  play-writing  was  the  best  paid  branch  of  the 
author’s  profession.  A misadventure  of  his  own  as  a schoolboy 
of  sixteen  provided  the  setting  for  his  new  play.  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  or  The  Mistakes  of  a Night,  to  give  its  sub-title.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  comedy  in  the 
history  of  English  drama.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  brought 
back  genuine  humor  to  the  English  stage.  It  is  still,  after  a 
century  and  a half,  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  in  the  language. 

Little  further  need  be  told  about  Goldsmith’s  life.  He  got 
more  and  more  involved  in  debt  and  his  health,  which  for  some 
years  had  not  been  good,  began  to  fail.  His  last  poem  Retaliation, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  humorous  character  sketches  in 
the  language  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  It  is  a series 
of  epitaphs  on  his  fellows  of  The  Club  remarkable  for  its  good 
humor,  its  good  taste,  and  its  shrewd  and  kindly  characteriza- 
tion. The  unfinished  epitaph  of  Reynolds  for  whom  Goldsmith 
had  a special  affection  is  said  to  have  been  written  just  before  he 
took  to  his  bed  on  the  evening  of  March  25th.  He  sank  gradual- 
ly but  rapidly  for  the  next  ten  days  and  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1774.  He  was  buried  privately  in  the  ground  of  the  Temple 
Church.  Two  years  later  Johnson  wrote  the  well  known  Latin 
epitaph  for  his  monument  which  was  put  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
One  clause  in  it  is  as  famous  as  it  is  just:  “Nullum  quod  tetigit 
non  ornavit” — There  was  nothing  he  touched  that  he  did  not 
adorn. 

There  has  been  a tendency  among  writers  on  English  literature 
to  treat  Goldsmith  with  a certain  condescension  as  if  he  were  a 
naughty  child  who  never  grew  up.  Horace  Walpole’s  jibe, 
‘inspired  idiot’,  and  Garrick’s  quip,  ‘who  wrote  like  an  angel  but 
talked  like  poor  Poll’,  have  stuck  in  our  minds.  And  then 
Macaulay,  probably  without  intending  it,  held  him  up  to  ridicule 
in  an  article  in  the  Britannica.  But  The  Deserted  Village,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  sweep  such  thoughts 
away.  Goldsmith  with  his  soft  heart  and  his  joyous  humor,  and 
above  all  with  his  marvellous  English  prose  that  flows  along  as 
musical  and  limpid  as  a brook  from  a bubbling  spring  deserves 
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the  tribute  paid  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson:  “He  had  raised 
money  and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and 
folly  of  expense.  But  let  not  his  frailities  be  remembered: 
He  was  a very  great  man.” 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

The  Deserted  Village  was  a great  and  immediate  success.  It 
ran  through  seven  editions  in  the  four  years  between  its  publica- 
tion and  its  author’s  death.  The  two  men  in  Europe  best 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  were  emphatic  in  their  praise.  “This 
man  is  a poet”  declared  Gray  on  first  hearing  the  poem  read 
and  in  his  autobiography  Goethe  records  the  admiration  that 
induced  him  to  try  to  translate  The  Deserted  Village  into  German. 
Critics  ever  since  have  vied  with  one  another  in  praising  what 
one  of  them  describes  as  ‘the  best  loved  poem  in  the  language.’ 
The  reasons  for  this  general  admiration  are  plain  to  see.  Gold- 
smith’s picture  of  his  boyhood  home,  beautiful  in  the  glamour  of 
distance,  makes  an  almost  universal  appeal.  Only  a clod 
could  be  insensible  to  its  sincerity  and  tenderness,  to  its  humor 
and  pathos.  Macaulay’s  charge  that  there  never  was  an  Irish 
village  with  the  remotest  likeness  to  Auburn  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  It  seemed  like  that  to  Goldsmith  as  he  recalled 
his  own  father,  the  village  parson,  and  Paddy  Byrne,  the  village 
school-master,  and  Hugh  Conway’s  inn  where  he  had  passed  so 
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many  a cheerful  evening.  And  rightly  or  wrongly  he  sincerely 
believed  in  the  main  idea  expressed  in  the  poem,  that  the  growing 
wealth  of  Britain  was  purchased  at  the  loss  of  that  sturdy  yeoman 
class  which  generations  of  poets  have  told  us  forms  the  very 
foundation  of  her  greatness.  The  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  which  Goldsmith  wrote  for  the  first  edition  makes 
this  quite  clear  and  gives  all  the  information  a student  needs  to 
read  The  Deserted  Village  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Moreover  so  competent  a judge  as  the  late  Thomas  Seccombe  has 
described  it  as  the  most  perfect  dedication  in  the  language. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 

Dear  Sir, 

I can  have  no  expectations  in  an  address  of  this  kind, 
either  to  add  to  your  reputation  or  to  establish  my  own.  You 
can  gain  nothing  from  my  admiration,  as  I am  ignorant  of  that 
art  in  which  you  are  said  to  excel;  and  I may  lose  much  by  the 
severity  of  your  judgment,  as  few  have  a juster  taste  in  poetry 
than  you.  Setting  interest  therefore  aside,  to  which  I never 
paid  much  attention,  I must  be  indulged  at  present  in  following 
my  affections.  The  only  dedication  I ever  made  was  to  my 
brother,  because  I loved  him  better  than  most  other  men.  He 
is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification  and  mere 
mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt  I don’t  pretend  to  inquire; 
but  I know  you  will  object — and  indeed  several  of  our  best  and 
wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion — that  the  depopulation  it 
deplores  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  disorders  it  laments  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  poet’s  own  imagination.  To  this  I can 
scarce  make  any  other  answer  than  that  I sincerely  believe  what 
I have  written;  that  I have  taken  all  possible  pains,  in  my  country 
excursions  for  these  four  or  five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what 
I allege;  and  that  all  my  views  and  inquiries  have  led  me  to 
believe  those  miseries  real  which  I here  attempt  to  display. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  whether  the 
country  be  depopulating  or  not;  the  discussion  would  take  up 
much  room,  and  I should  prove  myself,  at  best,  an  indifferent 
politician  to  tire  the  reader  with  a long  preface  when  I want  his 
unfatigued  attention  to  a long  poem. 
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In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I inveigh 
against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries;  and  here  I also  expect  the 
shout  of  modern  politicians  against  me.  For  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of  the 
greatest  national  advantages;  and  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
in  that  particular,  as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I must  remain  a 
professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to  think  those 
luxuries  prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many  vices  are  intro- 
duced and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  so 
much  has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
that  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety  one  would  some- 
times wish  to  be  in  the  right. 

I am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend,  and  ardent  admirer, 

Oliver  Goldsmith 


NOTES 

1.  Auburn.  According  to  Forster,  Bennet  Langton  suggest- 
ed this  name  to  Goldsmith.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  picture  he  draws  is  based  on  his  recollection  of  the  Irish 
village  of  Lissoy  in  Kilkenny,  where  his  father  was  “the  village 
preaeher”  during  Oliver’s  boyhood.  His  brother  Henry  was 
curate  of  Lissoy  when  this  poem  was  written  though  he  died 
before  it  was  published. 

2.  Health  and  plenty.  In  common  with  other  writers  of  the 
time.  Goldsmith  uses  personifications  of  abstract  qualities. 

2.  Swain.  The  regular  poetical  word  for  laborer,  especiall’ 
farm  laborer,  in  18th  century  poetry. 

4.  Parting.  Departing. 

5.  Bowers.  A poetical  word  for  abodes.  It  suggests  beauty 
and  shelter  from  the  heat. 

7.  Loitered.  Some  commentators  think  this  means  “looked 
with  lingering  eye”.  The  usual  meaning,  “sauntered”,  “walked 
slowly”,  makes  perfectly  good  sense. 

9.  Paused  on.  Stopped  to  look  at,  gazed  lingeringly  on. 

12.  Decent.  Neat,  comely,  well-kept. 

12.  Thai  topp'd  the  neighboring  hill.  The  church  of  Kilkenny 
West  is  said  to  be  on  a hill  beside  the  village  of  Lissoy. 

15.  The  coming  day.  Evidently  a holiday. 
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10.  Remitting.  An  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  in  the  sense 
of  “pausing”,  “relaxing”.  The  sense  of  the  line  is  that  work 
gives  way  to  play. 

17.  Train.  A favorite  word  with  Goldsmith  and  many 
other  18th  century  writers  for  band  or  company. 

18.  Led  up.  Conducted. 

19.  Circled.  Went  round,  passed  from  one  player  to  the 
next.  A great  many  games  have  the  players  arranged  in  a circle. 

22.  Sleights  of  art.  Tricks  that  called  for  skill  and  practice. 

22.  Went  round.  Cf.  circled,  1.  19. 

23.  Still.  Always,  without  interruption. 

25.  Simply.  In  their  simplicity.  Their  idea  of  the  best 
dancer  was  the  one  who  could  hold  out  longest. 

27.  Mistrustless  of.  Not  suspecting,  unconscious  of. 

27.  Smutted.  Blackened.  The  reference  is  evidently  to  a 
game  in  which  one  player  is  the  victim  of  a practical  joke. 

28.  Tittered.  The  word  is  here  applied  to  the  laughter 
instead  of,  as  usual,  to  those  laughing. 

29.  Virgins.  A mere  poetic  variation  for  girls  or  maidens. 

35.  Lawn.  Grassy  plain. 

37.  Tyrant's  hand.  The  effect  of  a tyrant’s  power. 

40.  The  fact  that  only  half  the  plain  is  now  cultivated  mars 
its  former  beauty. 

42.  Sedges.  Marsh  grass  and  perhaps  here,  rushes. 

43.  Glades.  Open  spaces  in  a wood. 

44.  Bittern.  A bird  of  the  heron  family,  noted  for  its  guttural, 
booming  cry.  As  the  bird  is  very  shy  and  nests  in  lonely  places, 
its  presence  at  once  suggests  the  desolation  of  the  countryside. 

45.  Lapwing.  The  common  European  plover,  noted  for  its 
wailing  cry. 

51-52.  One  of  the  best  known  couplets  in  the  poem  or  indeed 
in  the  language. 

52.  Decay.  Become  fewer.  It  is  evidently  the  depopulation 
of  the  countryside  that  Goldsmith  is  thinking  of. 

57-62.  A typical  idealization  of  “the  good  old  days”  which 
were  never  quite  so  good  as  here  represented. 

58.  Rood.  A quarter  of  an  acre. 

61-62.  An  absolute  construction. 
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63.  Trade  s unfeeling  train.  People  who  have  grown  rich 
in  business.  Goldsmith  seems  to  be  contrasting  the  behavior 
of  these  “new  rich”  with  the  old  landed  gentry  whose  mode  of 
life  they  are  trying  to  imitate  by  buying  up  large  tracts  of  land 
and  turning  them  into  pleasure  parks  or  game  preserves. 

66.  Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  'pomp.  Goldsmith  is 
evidently  thinking  of  the  big  estates  and  the  very  pretentious 
houses  built  on  them  and  of  all  the  formality  and  display  of  these 
new  landowners. 

67.  To  opulence  allied.  That  come  with  great  wealth;  not 
natural  wants,  but  quite  artificial  ones  bred  of  luxury. 

68.  Every  annoyance  or  humiliation  that  foolish  people 
suffer  in  their  efforts  to  rise  in  society.  The  old  landed  aristoc- 
racy for  a long  time  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  new  class 
of  wealthy  landowners. 

69.  Plenty.  A sufficiency  or  competence. 

70.  Calm.  Temperate,  moderate. 

72.  Lived  in  each  look.  Showed  their  effects  in  the  healthy 
contented  appearance  of  each  player. 

74.  Manners.  Customs. 

83-96.  This  fine  passage  has  the  ring  of  sincerity  and  is 
obviously  a bit  of  autobiography. 

85.  Still.  Always.  So  too  in  line  89. 

98.  Never  must  be.  Never  can  be;  one  fated  never  to  be 

99.  Crowns.  Completes,  perfects,  puts  a fitting  close  to. 

102.  Fly.  Flee,  retreat  to  safety. 

104.  Tempt.  Risk  the  danger  of. 

105.  Porter.  Gate-keeper. 

105.  Guilty  state.  Wicked  or  evil  pomp.  Goldsmith  thinks 
the  ostentation  of  the  liveried  porter  “guilty”  because  it  is  main- 
tained by  wealth  wrung  from  the  labor  of  those  who  are  practi- 
cally slaves. 

107.  His  latter  end.  His  death;  this  is  a Biblical  euphemism. 

ilO.  The  fact  that  he  is  resigned  to  death  makes  the  descent 
easy. 

115.  Careless.  Carefree. 

117.  Responsive.  Singing  in  answer. 

117.  Sung.  This  form  of  the  past  tense  was  common  well 
into  the  19th  century. 
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121.  Bayed.  Barked  at. 

122.  Spoke.  Revealed  or  indicated.  This  is  a very  well 
known  line. 

126.  Fluctuate.  Rise  and  fall  like  waves. 

126.  Gale.  Breeze;  the  word  was  often  used  of  a gentle  wind. 

128.  Bloomy  flush.  The  rich  blossoming;  “flush”  means  the 
vigor  or  richness,  as  in  our  common  phrase,  “the  first  flush  of 
youth”. 

129.  Thing.  Compare  our  expression  of  pity  for  a person, 
“poor  thing.”  Here  the  word  suggests  as  well  that  the  old 
woman  is  bent  and  misshapen  almost  out  of  resemblance  to  a 
human  being. 

130.  Plashy.  Moist;  the  word  really  refers  to  the  ground 
around  the  spring  rather  than  to  the  actual  spring  itself. 

132.  Cresses.  The  water-cress,  a plant  used  in  salads  and  as 
a garnish. 

133.  Wintry  faggot.  Bundles  of  wood  to  be  burned  in  winter. 
The  thorn  would  be  very  poor  wood  for  the  purpose. 

134.  Shed.  Wretched  home. 

136.  Pensive.  Here  used  in  an  active  sense,  that  makes  one 
pensive  or  melancholy. 

142.  Passing  rich.  Very  rich.  Even  with  the  much  greater 
purchasing  power  of  money  at  the  time,  £40  would  satisfy  only 
a man  of  simple  tastes  and  habits. 

144.  Place.  Post  or  position. 

146.  Note  the  contrast  with  the  famous  Vicar  of  Bray  in 
Grave’s  song. 

149.  Vagrant  train.  Wanderers  with  no  fixed  home;  the 
class  we  usually  describe  as  “tramps”. 

154.  Claimed  kindred.  The  first  chapter  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  with  its  humorous  account  of  how  all  their  remote 
cousins  came  to  quarter  themselves  at  intervals  on  the  Vicar’s 
household,  is  the  best  comment  on  this  whole  passage,  which  is 
evidently  a reminiscence  of  his  father’s  home. 

155.  Broken.  Disabled;  unfit  for  further  service. 

157.  Tales  of  sorrow  done.  An  absolute  construction,  “when 
tales  of  sorrow  were  done”. 

162.  He  gave  out  of  a warm-hearted  sympathy  before  he 
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ever  reflected  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a clergyman  to  relieve  the 
poor. 

167-170.  Compare  Chaucer’s  lines: 

“To  drawen  folk  to  heven  by  fairnesse. 

By  good  ensample,  this  was  his  bisynesse.” 

The  whole  picture  of  Chaucer’s  “poure  Persoun”  should  be 
read  along  with  that  of  Goldsmith’s  village  preacher. 

172.  Guilt.  The  sense  of  guilt,  remorse. 

176.  His.  The  dying  man’s. 

179.  With  double  sway.  With  more  than  its  own  power. 
The  character  of  the  preacher  gave  added  force  to  the  truths 
he  preached. 

180.  One  of  the  most  famous  single  lines  in  the  poem.  To 
us  to-day  the  clause  “who  came  to  scoff”  may  seem  a mere 
rhetorical  flourish,  since  we  can  hardly  imagine  people  going 
to  church  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  making  fun  of  the 
service  But  at  the  time  this  was  written  there  was  a good  deal 
of  open  ridicule  of  religion. 

188-192.  The  main  idea  of  these  lines  is  that  the  preacher 
because  of  his  firm  belief  in  a hereafter  (“had  rest  in  heaven”) 
was  able  to  rise  above  all  the  troubles  of  everyday  life  and,  like 
the  tall  cliff,  bask  in  “eternal  sunshine”. 

194.  Unprofitably  gay.  The  furze  is  sometimes  cut  for  fodder 
before  it  blossoms;  after  it  comes  into  blossom  it  is  no  longer 
suitable.  The  fact  that  it  is  allowed  to  bloom  goes  to  show  that 
there  are  few  people  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

198.  Every  truant.  Notice  that  Goldsmith  classes  himself 
among  the  truants. 

199-200.  They  could  tell  by  his  appearance  whether  he  was  in 
good  or  bad  humor. 

208.  Cypher.  Figure,  work  out  problems  in  arithmetic. 

209.  Terms  and  tides  presage.  Tell  in  advance  when  the 
various  movable  feast-days  would  come.  “Tides”  is  probably 
used  here  in  the  sense  of  “times”  as  in  Eastertide.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  “tides”  means  tides  of  the  sea,  though  Auburn 
is  evidently  an  inland  village. 

210.  Gauge.  Calculate  the  contents  of  a cask  or  barrel,  the 
work  of  the  “gauger”  or  exciseman. 

216.  Another  famous  line. 

221.  That  house.  The  village  inn. 
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232.  The  twelve  good  rules.  These  were  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  life  said  to  have  been  laid  down  by  Charles  I. 

232.  Game  of  goose.  A game  something  like  backgammon, 
played  on  a board  with  dice  and  counters. 

234.  Fennel.  A perennial  plant  of  the  celery  family  bearing 
yellow  flowers  and  aromatic  seeds  for  which  it  is  cultivated. 

234.  Gay.  Bright,  decorated.  It  modifies  “hearth”. 

238.  Reprieve.  Here  used  in  the  sense  of  “save”  rather 
than  “postpone”. 

239.  Obscure.  Apparently  used  here  to  mean  “into  ob- 

scurity” 

240.  Importance.  The  effect  of  alcohol  in  raising  a man’s 
opinion  of  himself  is  well  known. 

243.  The  farmer's  news.  Probably  brought  from  the  next 
market  town 

244.  Ballad.  Song. 

244.  Prevail.  Have  effect  or  power,  or  perhaps  simply  be 
current  or  in  use. 

248.  Mantling  bliss.  Foaming  ale. 

249.  Prest.  Coaxed,  invited.  Goldsmith  implies  that  the 

girl  who  carried  round  the  pot  of  ale  to  her  master’s  customers 
is  not  unwilling  to  be  coaxed  to  “kiss”  or  taste  it  before  she 
passes  it  to  the  next  drinker. 

254.  Gloss  of  art.  Polish  that  comes  from  training. 

256.  Owns  their  firstborn  sway.  Admits  their  superior  diaim 
to  power. 

257.  Frolic.  Play  joyfully. 

259.  Long.  Long  drawn  out,  tedious. 

261.  Triflers.  Idlers. 

267-268.  What  a difference  there  is  between  a rich,  powerful 
land  and  a happy,  contented  one.  Goldsmith  wrote  in  a time 
of  great  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  rise  of  a new 
class  of  wealthy  merchant  princes.  It  was  also  a time  when 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  had  grown  poorer. 

274.  Useful  products.  Articles  that  supply  real  needs. 
Economists  have  aways  distinguished  between  necessities  and 
luxuries. 

275-286.  These  lines  merely  elaborate  line  52,  “Where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay”.  Goldsmith  charges  that  products 
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needed  to  clothe  and  feed  people  at  home  are  shipped  abroad 
to  be  exchanged  for  luxuries,  like  the  silken  robe  of  line  279, 
that  supply  only  the  rich. 

281.  Solitary  sports.  Sports  in  which  only  the  master,  or 
he  and  a few  guests,  take  part,  in  contrast  with  the  throng  of 
villagers  in  the  sports  described  in  lines  17-30. 

285.  Many  good  editions  print  a comma  after  “pleasure”. 
“All”  has  then  to  be  taken  with  the  phrase  that  follows,  “all  in 
barren  splendour”.  This  of  course  makes  good  sense.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  Goldsmith  nowhere  else  has  the  caesural 
pause  so  late  in  the  line.  In  common  with  his  friend  Johnson 
and  in  accordance  with  the  regular  practice  of  the  time  he  almost 
confines  the  caesura  to  a central  position  in  the  line. 

288.  Secure.  Certain,  sure. 

288.  Confirms  her  reign.  Strengthens  her  power. 

291.  Frail.  Easily  broken  or  destroyed. 

292.  Solicitous  to  bless.  Anxious  to  please. 

294.  Glaring.  Because  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  look 
of  youthful  charm. 

298.  Vistas.  A vista  is  a view  commonly  seen  through  o' 
along  an  avenue  of  trees. 

304.  Of  contiguous  pride.  Of  their  wealthy  neighbors. 

305.  Commons.  Unfenced  land  on  which  the  villagers  and 
small  farmers  had  certain  rights,  usually  of  pasturage.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  a fourth  of  the  territory  of  England  was 
brought  under  cultivation  during  the  18th  century  by  means 
of  the  numerous  enclosure  bills  that  were  passed.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  bills  as  a whole  was  highly 
beneficial,  there  were  numerous  cases  of  hardship  to  individuals. 

314.  This  line  is  explained  by  the  details  given  in  the  lines 
that  follow. 

315.  Brocade.  Silk  stuff  woven  with  gold  and  silver  threads 
or  ornamented  with  raised  designs  of  flowers  or  foliage. 

31G.  Artist.  Artisan.  In  the  eafly  18th  century  “artist” 
was  often  used  where  we  use  “artisan”  and  “artisan”  where  we 
use  “artist”. 

817.  Pomps.  Here  seems  to  be  used  in  the  original  Latin 
sense  of  “procession”. 
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818.  Gibbet.  A kind  of  gallows  from  which  malefactors  were 
hung  in  chains  after  their  execution. 

319.  Dome.  House  or  mansion. 

322.  Torches.  As  the  streets  were  not  lighted  it  was  usual 
to  have  linkboys  accompany  a carriage  or  sedan-chair  and  light 
the  way  with  their  links  or  torches. 

335.  Idly.  Thoughtlessly. 

336.  Wheel.  Spinning  wheel.  Note  the  directness,  the 
naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the  description  in  this  line  and 
in  line  330. 

338.  Fair  tribes.  A periphrasis  for  “women”,  as  is  also 
“loveliest  train”  of  line  337. 

338.  Participate  her  pain.  Share  her  misery  or  suffering. 

341.  Ah,  not  The  exclamation  implies  that  their  fate  is 
an  even  harder  one. 

342.  Convex.  Here  almost  in  the  sense  of  “round”. 

344.  Altama.  The  Altamaha  is  a river  in  Georgia  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  some  50  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Savannah. 
Like  all  the  rivers  of  southern  Georgia  it  is  rapid  and  has  numer- 
ous falls. 

346.  Horrid.  Horrible;  the  word  has  lost  its  force  in  modern 
English.  It  was  a favorite  of  Milton’s  and  was  evidently  felt 
to  mean  what  we  must  now  use  “horrible”  to  suggest. 

347.  Downward.  The  sun  in  summer  is  nearly  overhead 
in  the  latitude  of  Georgia. 

352.  Dark.  Probably  in  the  sense  of  “hidden”. 

852.  Gathers  death  around.  Gets  its  supply  of  poison  from 
the  poisonous  herbs  around.  This  was  a popular  belief. 

354.  This  line  of  course  refers  to  the  rattlesnake. 

355.  Tigers.  Goldsmith  really  seems  to  have  thought  there 
were  tigers  in  America,  though  some  commentators  explain 
that  he  refers  to  jaguars. 

356.  Savage  men.  The  Cherokee  Indians. 

359.  Former  scene.  The  scenes  they  knew  in  their  old  home. 

362.  Thefts  of  harmless  lore.  Probably  stolen  kisses;  see 
line  14. 

363.  Gloom'd  that  parting  day.  Darkened  that  day  of  parting. 

368.  Seats.  Homes;  we  still  use  the  term  “country  seat”. 
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386.  Things  like  these.  All  the  things  that  the  poor  emigrants 
have  to  give  up,  that  is,  their  happy  village  life. 

390.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  kingdom  in  which  luxury 
is  rife  has  only  the  appearance  of  health. 

899.  Anchoring.  Here  used  in  the  sense  of  “anchored”. 

402.  Goldsmith  seems  to  think  of  shore  as  the  higher  ground 
and  strand  as  the  beach  where  sea  and  land  meet. 

412.  Solitary.  In  solitude;  the  word  is  obviously  used  in 
contrast  to  the  phrase  “in  crowds”. 

414.  Keep'  st  me  so.  Goldsmith  implies  that  he  spends  time 
writing  poetry  that  would  be  far  more  profitably  employed  in 
some  other  occupation  perhaps  in  writing  prose,  for  which  he 
was  much  better  paid. 

418.  These  two  almost  unknown  names  seem  chosen  to 
signify  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  Torno  is  a lake  or  river  in  the 
north  of  Sweden,  and  Pambamarca  a mountain  near  Quito  in 
Ecuador.  Lines  419  and  420  express  the  same  idea  in  general 
terms. 

422.  Redress.  Make  amends  for. 

428.  The  labour'd  mole.  The  protecting  pier  built  with  great 
labor. 

429.  Self-dependent  power.  A power  that  itself  produces 
all  it  needs. 

430.  As  rocks.  The  resistance  of  the  natural  rock  is  cod 
trasted  with  the  weakness  of  the  artificial  pier  or  mole. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  proportion  of  “run-on”  lines  does  Goldsmith  use 
in  The  Deserted  Village? 

2.  What  are  his  favorite  positions  for  the  caesural  pause? 

3.  How  does  his  handling  of  the  heroic  couplet  differ  from 
the  common  practice  of  the  time  as  found  in  Dryden,  Pope, 
or  Johnson? 

4.  How  far  is  the  social  criticism  throughout  the  poem 
justified  by  the  history  of  the  period? 

5.  What  differences  can  you  detect  in  Goldsmith’s  diction 
between  purely  descriptive  or  narrative  passages  and  passages 
that  are  mainly  reflective  or  argumentative?  Which  passages 
seem  to  you  the  more  poetical? 
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0.  Select  at  least  four  examples  of  humor  in  the  poem. 

7.  Select  passages  that  seem  to  you  clearly  autobiographical. 

8.  Compare  Chaucer’s  description  of  the  poor  parson  with 
that  of  Goldsmith’s  village  preacher.  Which  do  you  prefer  ? 
What  are  the  merits  of  each  description? 

9.  Explain  the  following  lines: 

54,  56,  76,  82,  106,  112,  139,  164,  178,  212,  262,  290,  358. 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  grammatical  relation  of  “she”  in  line 
131  and  in  line  135? 

(b)  What  part  of  the  sentence  is  formed  by  line  148? 
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WORDSWORTH,  1770-1850 

The  life  of  William  Wordsworth  should  fill  either  a big  volume 
or  a mere  half-dozen  pages.  Few  great  men  have  passed  lives 
that  were  less  eventful  in  all  outward  happenings,  few  indeed 
have  had  more  intense  and  varied  spiritual  experiences.  In  a 
brief  sketch  like  this  it  is  only  what  we  call  the  ‘facts’  that  can  be 
told.  The  Prelude  should  be  read  to  understand  his  inner  life 
from  early  boyhood  till  1805  when  he  completed  this  autobiograph- 
ical poem. 

One  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  part  of  the  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  which  he  dictated  to  his  nephew  in  1847: 

“I  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  on  April  7, 
1’770,  the  second  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  attorney-at-law,  as 
lawyers  of  this  class  were  then  called,  and  law-agent  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  My  mother  was  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Will  Cookson,  mercer,  of  Penrith,  and  of 
Dorothy,  born  Crackanthorp,  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name, 
who  from  the  times  of  Edward  III  had  lived  in  Newbiggen  Hall, 
Westmoreland.  My  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  who  came  into  Westmoreland,  where  he  purchased 
i he  small  estate  of  Sockbridge.  He  was  descended  from  a family 
who  had  been  settled  at  Peniston  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Don,  probably  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Their  names 
appear  on  different  occasions  in  all  the  transactions,  personal  and 
public,  connected  with  that  parish;  and  I possess,  through  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Beaumont,  an  almery  made  in  1525,  at  the 
expense  of  a William  Wordsworth,  as  is  expressed  in  a Latin 
inscription  carved  upon  it,  which  carries  the  pedigreeof  the  family 
back  four  generations  from  himself. 

“The  time  of  my  infancy  and  early  boyhood  was  passed  partly 
at  Cockermouth,  and  partly  with  my  mother’s  parents  at  Pen- 
rith, where  my  mother,  in  the  year  1778,  died  of  a decline, 
brought  on  by  a cold,  the  consequence  of  being  put,  at  a friend’s 
house  in  London,  in  what  used  to  be  called  ‘a  best  bedroom.’  My 
father  never  recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness  of  mind  after  this 
loss,  aad  died  when  I was  in  my  fourteenth  year,  a schoolboy  just 
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returned  from  Hawkshead,  whither  I had  been  sent  with  my 
elder  brother  Richard,  in  my  ninth  year.  I remember  my  mother 
only  in  some  few  situations,  one  of  which  was  her  pinning  a nose- 
gay to  my  breast  when  I was  going  to  say  the  catechism  in  the 
church,  as  was  customary  before  Easter. 

“My  last  impression  was  having  a glimpse  of  her  on  passing 
her  bedroom  during  her  last  illness  when  she  was  reclining  in  her. 
easy  chair.  An  intimate  friend  of  hers.  Miss  Hamilton  by  name, 
who  used  to  visit  her  at  Cockermouth,  told  me  that  she  once  said 
to  her,  that  the  only  one  of  her  five  children  about  whose  future 
life  she  was  anxious,  was  William;  and  he,  she  said,  would  be 
remarkable  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  cause  of  this  was, 
that  I was  of  a stiff,  moody,  and  violent  temper;  so  much  so  that 
I remember  going  once  into  the  attics  of  my  grandfather’s  house 
at  Penrith,  upon  some  indignity  having  been  put  upon  me,  with 
an  intention  of  destroying  myself  with  one  of  the  foils  which  I 
knew  were  kept  there.  I took  the  foil  in  hand,  but  my  heart 
failed.  Upon  another  occasion,  while  I was  at  my  grandfather’s 
house  at  Penrith,  along  with  my  eldest  brother,  Richard,  we  were 
whipping  tops  together  in  the  large  drawing-room,  on  which  the 
carpet  was  only  laid  down  upon  particular  occasions.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  with  family  pictures,  and  I said  to  my  brother, 
‘Dare  you  strike  your  whip  through  that  old  Lady’s  petticoat  ?’ 
He  replied,  ‘No,  I won’t.’  ‘Then,’  said  I,  ‘here  goes,’  and  I struck 
my  lash  through  her  hooped  petticoat,  for  which,  no  doubt, 
though  I have  forgotten  it,  I was  properly  punished.  But  pos- 
sibly from  some  want  of  judgment  in  punishments  inflicted,  I had 
become  perverse  and  obstinate  in  defying  chastisement,  and 
rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise.” 

His  father  died  in  December,  1783  from  a cold  caught  while  he 
was  riding  among  the  mountains  on  business  for  Sir  James 
Lowther’s  estate.  He  left  little  to  the  family  except  claims  on  his 
employer  for  arrears  of  salary  and  forced  loans  made  to  him 
amounting  in  all  to  £4700.  This  gentleman,  who  later  became 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  managed  by  employing  clever  lawyers,  to 
escape  the  payment  of  his  debt.  On  his  death  in  1802,  one  is 
glad  to  record,  his  successor  paid  over  to  the  Wordsworth  family 
the  amount  due  with  interest.  In  the  interim  the  burden  of 
Wordsworth’s  education  fell  on  his  uncles. 
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The  first  period  of  his  life  ends  in  1787  when  he  left  school  at 
Hawkshead  and  went  to  Cambridge  University.  The  years  at 
Hawkshead  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Lake  District  had 
moulded  Wordsworth’s  nature.  Few  boys  can  have  had  happier 
school  days.  School  hours  were  from  six  or  half  past  six  in 
summer  and  from  seven  in  winter  till  eleven,  and  in  the  afternoons 
from  one  till  five  in  summer  and  till  four  in  winter.  These  are 
long  hours  but  they  included  preparation  of  lessons  or  what  we 
call  ‘home-work’.  The  boys,  who  boarded  with  cottagers  in  the 
village,  had  their  evenings  to  do  what  they  liked  with.  As  we 
learn  from  The  Prelude  they  roamed  all  over  the  beautiful  coun- 
tryside and  amused  themselves  with  bird-nesting,  fishing,  rowing, 
swimming,  and  skating  as  the  seasons  changed.  In  1787 
he  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1791.  Some  biographers  of 
Wordsworth  imply  that  he  got  little  out  of  his  Cambridge  studies. 
His  sister  Dorothy  who  thought  he  might  have  obtained  a fellow- 
ship if  he  had  worked  harder  at  mathematics,  which  bulked  big  in 
the  Cambridge  curriculum,  writes  in  a letter  to  a friend  that 
“He  reads  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
but  never  opens  a mathematical  book.”  His  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, it  would  appear,  had  at  least  taught  him  languages. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1790  he  and  Robert  Jones,  a 
Welsh  college  student  who  remained  his  life-long  friend,  had  spent 
three  months  in  a walking  tour  that  took  them  over  a big  sweep 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Rhine  country. 
To  walk  across  France  in  that  year  of  revolution  must  have  been 
a wonderful  experience.  Like  many  other  young  Englishmen  at 
the  time  Wordsworth  was  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Towards  the  close  of  1791  he  went  to  France  again  and 
remained  over  a year.  He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  As  his  letters  for 
this  period  have  been  nearly  all  lost  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
reasons  for  his  return  to  England.  He  was  back  in  England 
early  in  1793  still  an  ardent  friend  of  the  moderate  republican 
party. 

There  now  followed  a period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  about 
his  life  work.  He  seems  to  have  vacillated  between  the  law  and 
the  church  though  his  heart  was  not  in  the  first  and  he  felt  himself 
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not  good  enough  for  the  second.  This  period  was  ended  by  a 
legacy  of  £900  from  a young  friend  Raisley  Calvert  who  on  his 
death  from  consumption  left  the  money  to  Wordsworth  with  a 
request  that  he  devote  his  life  to  poetry.  When  this  little  fortune 
was  combined  with  what  his  sister  Dorothy  had,  the  sum  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  somewhere  between  £70  and  £80.  Even  in 
those  days,  when  money  purchased  more  than  it  does  now,  that 
income  admitted  nothing  but  ‘plain  living’,  however  much  ‘high 
thinking’  there  might  be. 

In  1796  Wordsworth  met  Coleridge  and  in  the  following  year 
he  and  Dorothy  took  a house  at  Alfoxden  in  Somersetshire  to  be 
near  their  friend.  The  two  young  men  planned  a volume  of 
poems  in  which  Coleridge  was  to  deal  with  the  “supernatural 
or  at  least  romantic”  and  Wordsworth  “to  give  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  things  of  every  day.  . . .by  awakening  the  mind’s 

attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom  and  directing  it  to  the 
loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world  before  us’  ’.  This  volume, 
the  famous  Lyrical  Ballads  of  1798,  marks  a turning  point  in 
English  poetry.  But  though  the  little  volume,  as  everyone  can 
now  see,  was  of  the  very  first  importance,  it  seemed  no  great 
thing  to  readers  of  poetry  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The 
subjects  and  still  more  the  way  they  were  treated  were  too 
different  from  the  conventional  poetry  of  the  time  to  be  at  once 
appreciated.  For,  as  Wordsworth  has  pointed  out,  in  propor- 
tion as  a work  is  original  “it  must  create  the  taste  by  which  it  is 
to  be  enjoyed.’’ 

After  a winter  in  Germany  where  Coleridge  had  gone  with 
them,  the  brother  and  sister  returned  to  England  in  the  spring 
and  in  December,  1799  settled  in  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere,  in  a 
district  which  was  to  be  the  poet’s  home  for  the  rest  of  his  long 
life.  Here  he  kept  steadily  at  work.  In  1800  he  published  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  with  a preface  that  at- 
tempted to  explain  and  justify  his  theory  of  the  poet’s  art.  In 
1803  the  payment  of  the  long  overdue  debt  from  his  father’s 
estate  added  to  his  scanty  resources.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  got  almost  nothing  for  his  poems.  In  1813  he  was  made 
Distributor  of  Stamps  for  Westmoreland  through  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  an  office  that  brought  him  from  £300  to 
£500  a year  after  he  had  paid  a clerk  who  did  most  of  the  work. 
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From  this  time  forward  he  was  in  quite  comfortable  circumstances. 

By  the  early  ’30’s  his  work  had  begun  to  be  better  appreciated 
and  more  widely  recognized.  His  later  years  were  full  of 
honors.  He  was  made  a D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1839,  was  given  a 
pension  of  £300  a year  from  the  civil  list  in  1842,  and  on  the 
death  of  Southey  in  1843  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  At  his 
death  in  1850  he  was  very  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  English  poets.  He  and  Coleridge  had  changed  the 
current  of  English  poetry  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  had  made 
possible  the  swift  development  of  what  we  call  the  Romantic 
Movement. 
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MICHAEL. 

In  standard  editions  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  Michael  is  des- 
cribed in  a sub-title  as  ‘A  Pastoral  Poem’  and  has  the  following 
prefatory  note  which  gives  all  the  information  really  needed  to 
understand  it: 

“Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere,  about  the  same  time  as 
“The  Brothers”.  The  Sheepfold,  on  which  so  much  of  the  poem 
turns,  remains,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it.  The  character  and 
circumstances  of  Luke  were  taken  from  a family  to  whom  had 
belonged  many  years  before,  the  house  we  lived  in  at  Town-end, 
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along  with  some  fields  and  woodlands  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Grasmere.  The  name  of  the  Evening  Star  was  not  in  fact  given 
to  this  house,  but  to  another  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  more 
to  the  north.  ” 

Michael  was  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads 
dated  1800.  In  the  famous  preface  to  this  volume  there  is  a 
sentence  that  is  specially  applicable  to  Michael:  “Another 
circumstance  must  be  mentioned  which  distinguishes  these  poems 
from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  day;  it  is  this,  that  the  feeling 
therein  developed  gives  importance  to  the  action  and  situation,  - 
and  not  the  action  and  situation  to  the  feeling.  ” By  ‘the  popular 
poetry  of  the  day’  Wordsworth  no  doubt  meant  the  poetry  of 
Pope  and  his  followers.  This  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  city 
life  and  important  city  people.  The  various  Pastorals  of  this 
school  have  no  relation  to  the  actual  life  and  work  of  shepherds. 
And  so  it  is  clear  that  Wordsworth  in  calling  Michael  ‘A  Pastoral 
Poem’  is  deliberately  challenging  comparison  between  his  simple, 
direct  tale  of  homely  life  and  the  highly  conventional  and  arti- 
ficial picture  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  given  in  the  pas- 
torals poems  of  the  18th  century. 

NOTES  ON  MICHAEL 

2.  Ghyll.  Wordsworth  has  this  note  on  his  poem  The  Idle 
Shepherd  Boys:  “Ghyll,  in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, is  a short  and,  for  the  most  part,  a steep  narrow 
valley,  with  a stream  running  through  it.” 

5.  Pastoral.  That  afford  pasture.  The  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  hills  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  smooth  and 
covered  with  grass  to  the  very  summits. 

11-12.  Notice  Wordsworth’s  method  of  suggesting  rather 
than  describing  a scene.  The  details  that  are  most  character- 
istic are  seized  on  and  presented  to  the  reader  who,  if  he  is  fami- 
liar with  the  kind  of  country  thus  suggested,  at  once  recalls  the 
very  look  of  the  place. 

11.  Kites.  Birds  of  prey  of  the  falcon  family  closely  akin  to 
hawks. 

24-26.  Wordsworth  here  confesses  that  he  was  interested  in 
nature  before  he  became  interested  in  mankind. 
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31.  Passions.  Feelings,  sufferings. 

35.  Rude.  Unpolished,  free  from  artifice. 

48.  Meaning  of  all  winds.  What  kind  of  weather  followed 
each  wind.  Through  long  observation  he  had  become  expert  in 
foretelling  the  weather. 

49-52.  Notice  the  fine  rhythm  of  these  lines. 

51.  Subterraneous.  Probably  this  adjective  refers  to  the 
hollow  sound  we  sometimes  hear  the  wind  make  as  it  rushes 
through  narrow  clefts  in  the  hills.  Before  a storm  this  hollow 
booming  of  the  wind  is  specially  noticeable. 

72-73.  By  saving  the  lives  of  his  sheep  he,  of  course,  had 
profited. 

74-77.  Through  long  years  spent  in  the  open  air  on  his 
estate,  Michael  had  come  to  love  his  land  with  the  same  instinc- 
tive unreasoning  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  life  itself. 

84-85.  Here  is  a good  example  of  that  bareness  and  simplicity 
of  style  that  Arnold  admired  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 

88.  Telling.  Counting. 

100.  Pottage.  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge. 

106.  Card.  Comb.  Carding  wool  was  done  by  means  of 
two  brushes  with  wire  teeth  which  disentangled  the  fibres  of  wool 
and  laid  them  parallel  to  each  other  in  preparation  for  spinning. 

107.  Spindle.  The  pin  on  spinning-wheels  which  is  used  for 
twisting  the  thread.  The  twisted  thread  is  wound  on  it. 

108.  Flail.  An  implement  for  threshing  grain  by  beating. 
It  consists  of  a wooden  staff  to  which  a short  heavy  stick  is 
attached  by  a leather  strap. 

115.  Utensil.  The  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  as  the 
scansion  shows.  This  was  once  a common  pronunciation. 

126.  Peculiar.  Special,  particular. 

128.  Murmur.  This  word  shows  that  she  was  spinning  as  it 
describes  exactly  the  kind  of  whirring  hum  made  by  the  spinning- 
wheel. 

133.  Single.  Alone. 

Prospect.  View. 

147.  Declining  man.  Man  past  his  prime. 

149.  Stirrings  of  inquietude.  Feelings  of  restlessness  and 
anxiety. 
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169.  Clipping.  Wordsworth’s  own  footnote  reads:  “Clip- 
ping is  the  word  used  in  the  North  of  England  for  shearing.” 

172.  Exercise  his  heart.  Give  expression  to  his  feelings. 

186.  Stem.  Stop,  turn  back. 

191.  Of  praise.  Consisting  of  praise. 

199-203.  The  companionship  of  the  boy  he  loved  so  dearly 
brought  a joy  to  Michael  that  made  everything  seem  brighter 
and  more  beautiful. 

210-211.  Had  been  bound  in  surety.  Had  become  legally 
responsible  for  the  debt  or  default;  had  gone  security. 

215.  Substance.  Wealth,  estate. 

237-240.  Michael  feels  a keen  sense  of  injustice.  Why 
couldn’t  some  wealthy  man  who  would  not  have  felt  the  loss, 
been  surety  for  his  nephew.  All  his  long  years  of  hard  work  seem 
wasted. 

258-270.  Wordsworth  explains:  “The  story  alluded  to  here  is 
well  known  in  the  country.  The  chapel  is  called  Ings  Chapel, 
and  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Kendal  to 
Ambleside”. 

259.  Parish-boy.  A poor  boy  brought  up  in  a home  main- 
tained by  the  parish. 

260.  Gathering.  Collection. 

266.  Overlook.  Oversee.  Note  how  the  word  ‘overlook’  has 
changed  in  meaning. 

283.  To  the  fields  went  forth.  This  expression  seems  to  imply 
that  the  time  of  the  conversation  is  morning.  In  line  227, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  evening. 

286.  With  her  best  fingers.  Notice  how  Wordsworth  uses  the 
very  expressions  that  Isabel  and  Michael  would  have  used 
themselves.  Compare  lines  274-275. 

338.  From.  Absent  from,  away  from. 

355-356.  This  statement  may  not  seem  true  to  us  but  it  is  no 
doubt  correct  if  we  limit  the  comparison  to  boys  who  lived  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  circumstances  as  Luke. 

374.  Burthened.  Mortgaged. 

414.  Covenant.  A solemn  bargain  or  agreement;  the  word, 
like  much  of  Michael’s  language,  is  drawn  from  the  Bible. 
Compare  line  422. 
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442-447.  The  story  is  about  Michael  not  about  Luke  and  so 
Wordsworth  passes  swiftly  over  the  painful  episode  of  Luke’s 
downfall. 

448.  See  line  416  where  Michael  promises  that  no  matter 
what  may  happen  he  will  love  Luke  ‘to  the  last’.  Now  in  his 
sorrow  it  is  this  love  for  his  erring  son  that  saves  him  from 
despair. 

4G4-466.  These  simple  lines  show  us  clearly  how  deeply 
Michael  felt  the  loss  of  his  son.  In  the  homely  phrase  he  had 
‘no  heart  for  his  work’. 

470-472.  Note  the  pathos  of  these  lines.  After  long  years  of 
half-hearted  work  Micheal  dies  with  his  task  unfinished. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  half-dozen  passages  from  three  to  ten  lines  long  seem 
to  you  the  best  in  Michael? 

2.  Are  these  passages  chiefly  descriptive  or  narrative  or 
reflective? 

3.  Is  the*e  a clear  difference  between  the  diction,  that  is,  the 
kind  of  words  used,  in  reflective  passages  and  in  descriptive  or 
narrative  passages?  If  there  is,  how  would  you  define  the  differ- 
ence? 

4.  What  words  or  expressions  in  the  poem  seem  to  be  chosen 
because  they  are  the  ones  Michael  would  naturally  use? 

5.  What  expressions  are  drawn  from  or  obviously  affected  by 
the  language  of  the  Bible? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  lines;  7-8,  39,  44-45, 
55,  110-113,  144-145,  177-179,  187-189,  233-236,  411-412? 

7.  Compare  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Michael  in  the  inten- 
sity and  naturalness  of  their  pathos.  Which  poem  seems  to  you 
more  pathetic?  Which  seems  truer  to  nature? 
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BYRON 

A list  of  some  of  the  briefer  biographies  of  Byron  and  most 
valuable  critical  essays  on  his  work  is  given  here  so  that  students 
may  supplement  the  bare  outline  of  his  life  printed  below: 

Article  on  Byron  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Chamber's 
or  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia , and  Chamber's  Cyclopaedia  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  iii  (1903);  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  article  by  Leslie  Stephen; 

Byron  in  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature; 

Essays  in  Criticism  (second  series)  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  by  William  Hazlitt; 

A History  of  English  Literature,  1780-1830,  vol.  II — by 
Oliver  Elton. 

Anyone  who  becomes  interested  in  Byron  and  wishes  to  know 
more  about  him  than  can  be  learned  from  these  sources  will  find 
references  to  the  longer  biographies,  memoirs,  and  volumes  of 
letters  in  the  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  articles 
listed  above.  Few  English  men  of  letters  have  such  a vast 
literature  about  them  as  Byron. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  6th  Lord  Byron,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  22nd  of  January  1788.  If  heredity  determines  a man’s 
character,  Byron  was  unfortunate  in  his  parents.  His  father. 
Captain  John  Byron,  was  a libertine  who  married  his  first  wife, 
the  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  after  causing  her  to  be  divorced, 
and  practically  deserted  his  second  wife,  Catharine  Gordon,  the 
poet’s  mother,  after  he  had  squandered  her  fortune.  His  mother 
though  not  evil-minded,  was  vain  and  self-indulgent.  More- 
over, she  had  a violent  temper  which  quite  unfitted  her  for 
governing  wisely  her  brilliant  and  passionate  son.  She  was, 
however,  a good  business  woman,  who  hated  debt  and  tried  to 
give  her  son  the  same  loathing  for  it.  But  on  the  whole  the 
judgment  of  E.  H.  Coleridge  states  the  truth:  “If  Byron  owed 
anything  to  his  parents,  it  was  a plea  for  pardon.” 

Byron,  both  as  a boy  and  man,  was  of  singular  beauty,  despite 
a slight  lameness,  due  to  infantile  paralysis,  which  left  his  right 
leg  and  foot  contracted.  As  a boy  he  lived  with  his  mother  in 
lodgings  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  went  to  the  Grammar  School 
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from  1794-1798.  By  the  death  of  his  great  uncle,  the  ‘wicked’ 
Lord  Byron,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  As  he  after- 
wards said:  “It  was  a change  from  a shabby  Scotch  flat  to  a 
palace.” 

After  two  years  at  a preparatory  school  at  Dulwich  where  he 
read  the  whole  set  of  the  British  Poets,  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  in 
1801.  Here  he  spent  four  happy  years  reading  widely  and  mak- 
ing life-long  friends.  Despite  his  lameness  he  played  cricket 
for  his  school  and  was  a champion  swimmer.  In  October  1805 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  lived  extravagantly, 
got  into  debt,  but  read  widely  and  formed  lasting  friendships. 

His  career  as  a poet  began  with  the  writing  and  publishing 
of  most  of  his  ‘Juvenile  Poems’  in  1806-7.  He  published  these 
over  his  own  name  in  the  summer  of  1807  in  an  enlarged  and 
amended  edition  as  Hours  of  Idelness.  A caustic  notice  of  the 
little  volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  January  1808  spurred 
him  on  to  complete  a satirical  poem  which  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  title  English  Bards  And  Scotch  Reviewers. 
It  soon  ran  through  five  editions.  He  had  settled  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  family  home,  in  1808,  and  had  taken  his  seat,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  March  1809.  Wild  stories,  probably 
much  exaggerated,  began  to  spread  about  the  revels  of  Byron 
and  his  cronies  at  Newstead  Abbey.  It  looked  as  if  there 
was  to  be  another  ‘wicked’  Lord  Byron. 

In  1809  he  set  out  with  his  friend  Hobhouse  for  a tour  of  the 
continent.  After  two  years  travelling  through  Portugal,  Spain, 
Albania,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  he  returned  to  London. 
His  mother  died  suddenly  before  he  could  reach  Newstead.  In 
his  absence  he  had  written  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
which  were  published  early  in  1812.  In  his  own  words  he  * ‘awoke 
one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.”  The  open  profession 
of  melancholy,  the  exploiting  of  his  own  misery,  as  it  were,  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  public,  almost  as  much  as  the  brilliant  descrip- 
tions of  sea  and  mountain  and  storied  city.  A fifth  edition  was 
called  for  by  December. 

In  rapid  succession  he  wrote  his  Turkish  Tales:  The  Giaour, 
The  Bride  of  Abydos,  The  Corsair.  Murray,  his  publisher,  sold 
10,000  copies  of  the  last-named  poem  the  day  it  was  published. 
Byron  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  In  January, 
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1815,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Milbanke  and  in  March  settled  in 
London.  A daughter,  Augusta  Ada,  was  born  in  December,  but 
by  the  middle  of  January  1816,  Lady  Byron,  left  London  for 
her  father’s  home,  claimed  his  protection,  and  obtained  a formal 
deed  of  separation  from  her  husband.  There  is  a whole  litera- 
ture about  the  matter.  Whoever  was  to  blame,  English  society 
took  the  side  of  Lady  Byron,  and  the  poet,  now  forced  to  sell  his 
library  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  left  England  never 
to  return.  In  1817  he  sold  Newstead  Abbey.  He  travelled 
through  the  Low  Countries  and  Switzerland  to  Italy.  In  1816 
he  wrote  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  while  living  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Geneva  near 
the  residence  of  Shelley  with  whom  he  was  then  intimate.  For 
the  next  three  years  Byron  lived  in  or  near  Venice.  Here  he 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  leave  her  husband.  This  brilliant  young  Italian 
woman  had  a great  influence  for  good  on  him.  She  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  elderly  husband  and  lived  with  Byron  at  various 
Italian  cities  till  his  death.  During  these  years  Byron  wrote  a 
large  number  of  poems  of  which  the  best  known  are  the  conclud- 
ing cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  Don  Juan,  The  Vision  of  Judgment 
and  the  plays,  Manfred,  Marino  Falieri,  and  Cain,  a Mystery. 

Byron  had  advocated  Italian  unity  but  nothing  came  of  the 
movement  in  his  lifetime.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  he  offered 
himself  as  an  ally  of  the  Greek  insurgents.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, were  divided  into  rival  factions  who  could  not  agree  on  a 
common  leader.  At  the  end  of  December  he  set  out  from  the 
Island  of  Cephalonia  and  landed  at  Missolonghi  on  January  5, 
1824.  For  the  next  three  months  he  worked  hard  to  unite  the 
Greek  factions  and  bring  the  revolt  to  a head.  He  died  of 
rheumatic  or  malarial  fever  on  April  19th  leaving  the  Greeks 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  His  heart  was  buried  at  Missolonghi 
and  his  body  in  the  church  of  the  little  English  village  of  Huck- 
nall-Torkard  since  the  authorities  refused  to  sanction  his  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  position  of  Byron  as  a poet  has  always  stood  higher  on 
the  continent  than  in  England.  This  has  been  partly  due  to 
the  way  in  which  he  outraged  English  ideas  of  morality.  But 
there  are  other  reasons.  Byron  loses  less  in  translation  than 
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most  poets,  immeasurably  less  than  Wordsworth  for  example. 
The  vigour,  the  passion,  the  vivid  colorful  descriptions  that  are 
characteristic  of  most  of  his  poems  can  all  be  expressed  in  the 
medium  of  another  language.  And  his  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated, not  once,  but  many  times,  into  almost  every  language  in 
Europe.  Goethe  spoke  of  him  as  ‘the  greatest  talent’  in  Europe 
and  declared  “the  English  itiay  think  of  Byron  as  they  please, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  show  no  poet  who  is  to  be  compared  with 
him.”  His  life  on  the  continent,  apparently  as  a victim  of 
English  prejudice  and  hypocrisy,  and  his  romantic  role  in  sup- 
porting those  who  were  struggling  for  freedom,  both  endeared 
him  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  At  home,  too,  his  merits  were 
rated  high.  Matthew  Arnold  predicted  in  the  preface  to  his 
volume  of  selections,  The  Poetry  of  Byron,  that  “By  1900  . . . 

the  first  names  . . . will  be  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  ” This 

has  not  been  fulfilled  but  the  present  century  has  witnessed  a 
better  appreciation  of  Byron’s  poetry  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  It  is,  however,  his  comic  and  satiric  poems,  notably 
Don  Juan,  that  have  risen  in  favour.  The  present  trend  to- 
wards realism  has  lowered  the  esteem  in  which  such  romantic 
poems  as  The  Giaour,  Tne  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  The  Corsair  were 
once  held. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON 

Moore  states  in  his  Life  of  Byron  that  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon 
was  written  at  the  village  of  Onchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  Byron 
and  Shelley  “were  detained  two  days  in  a small  inn  by  the 
weather.”  This  was  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  poem  was 
completed  before  the  middle  of  July.  It  bears  numerous  traces 
of  hasty  and  careless  writing.  Byron  admits  in  a note:  “When 
this  poem  was  composed,  I was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I should  have  endeavored  to  dignify  the 
subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his  courage  and  his  virtues.” 
The  only  resemblance  between  Byron’s  hero  and  the  Bonnivard 
of  history  is  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  a prisoner  in  Chillon. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  political  not  religious  reasons,  and  no 
brothers  shared  his  imprisonment  which  lasted  from  1530  to  1536 
The  description  of  the  dungeons  is  said  to  be  substantially  accur- 
ate. The  poem  is  a^rotest,  agai  nst  tjganny  and  intolerance  in 
general,  rather  than  an  account  of  a strictly  historical  incident. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott’s  admirable  criticism  is  well  worth  reprinting 
here: 

“It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Bonnivard.  The  object  of  the  poem.  . . is 

to  consider  captivity  in  the  abstract,  and  to  mark  its  effects  in 
gradually  chilling  the  mental  powers  as  it  benumbs  and  freezes 
the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes,  as  it 
were  a part  of  his  dungeon  and  identified  with  his  chains.  . .It 
will  readily  be  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  is  more  powerful 
than  pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is  ...  a sub- 
ject too  dismal  for  even  the  power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  coun- 
teract its  horrors.  It  is  the  more  disagreeable  as  affording  human 
hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer,  though 
a man  of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert  and  powerless 
under  his  accumulated  sufferings;  yet,  as  a picture,  however 
gloomy  the  colouring,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord  Byron  has 
drawn;  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  without  a sinking  of  the  heart 
corresponding  with  that  which  he  describes  the  victim  to  have 
suffered.” 

The  poem  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  Romance  or  Tale  period 
of  Byron’s  v wk  and  marks,  especially  in  its  diction  and  versifi- 
cation, a ch:  :ge  in  the  direction  of  his  later  style.  Attention  is 
called  in  tin-  notes  to  a few  places  where  the  direct  influence  of 
Wordsworih  and  Scott  is  evident.  Shelley,  who  had  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  convinced  Byron  that  there  was 
real  merit  in  t he  work  of  ‘the  Lake  Poets’,  whom  he  had  so  merci- 
lessly satirised.  Anyone  with  an  ear  for  metre  who  reads  Cole- 
ridge’s Christ' i t>el  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  marked  effect  it  had 
on  the  rhytlun  of  The  Prisoner  of  Chilton.  Byron’s  later 
Sonnet  on  Chillon,  inspired  by  Bonnivard’s  imprisonment,  is  one 
of  his  noblest  poems. 

4.  This  is  a common  belief.  Compare  Falstaff’s  comment  to 
Prince  Hal  about  the  rebellion  of  Hotspur:  “Thy  father's  beard 
is  turned  white  with  the  news.’  ’ 1 Henry  IV  act  ii,  sc.  4, 1.393. 

6.  Rusted.  Grown  stiff. 

7.  Spoil.  Prey. 

10.  Bannd.  Forbidden. 

11.  This.  An  example  of  Byron’s  carelessness  of  style 
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This  should  be  it,  or  line  12  should  be  omitted  and  a semi-colon 
or  period  put  at  the  end  of  line  11. 

14.  Tenets.  Beliefs. 

16.  Darkness.  That  is,  the  darkness  of  a dungeon. 

17.  We  were  seven.  The  father  and  six  sons. 

20.  Infield.  On  the  battlefield. 

21.  In  Fire.  Burned  at  the  stake. 

24.  The  God.  The  belief.  Byron,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  their  foes  were  heathen.  They  professed  some  other  form 
of  Christianity. 

35.  Marsh's  meteor  lamp.  The  will  o’  the  wisp. 

38.  Cankering.  Infecting  with  canker  sores  or  ulcers. 

41-43.  Notice  the  clumsy  and  careless  sentence  structure 
with  the  awkward  repetition  of  ‘which*.  These  lines  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  is  telling  his  story  on  the  day 
after  his  release  from  the  dungeon. 

45.  Score.  Tally  or  count,  probably  kept  by  cuts  or  scratches 
on  the  stone  pillar. 

48.  Column  stone.  A stone  that  forms  part  of  a column. 

52.  But  with.  Except  by  means  of. 

52.  Livid.  Giving  a death-like  pallor  to  the  face. 

57.  Pure  elements.  Here  probably  mean  fresh  air  and  clear 
sunlight. 

71.  Ought.  Here  seems  to  have  some  of  its  original  force  as  a 
past  tense  equivalent  to  ‘owed*. 

82.  A polar  day.  The  long  period  during  which  the  sun 
hardly  sets  at  all,  merely  dipping  below  the  southern  horizon  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

85.  The  snow-clad  offspring.  That  is,  the  polar  day.  It  is 
called  snow-clad  because  in  the  farthest  north  the  snow  does  not 
all  melt  even  in  summer. 

89.  And  then.  When  he  saw  the  ills  of  others. 

91.  Below.  In  this  world. 

92.  The  other.  The  other  brother. 

95.  Had  stood.  Would  have  stood. 

97.  But  not  in  chains  to  pine.  Grammatically  to  be  taken 
with  formed  line  93. 

108.  A thousand  feet.  The  lake  is  very  deep  even  close  to  the 
castle  wall  though  probably  much  less  than  stated  here.  Byron 
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evidently  took  his  estimate  from  Rousseau,  who  says  that  he  saw 
it  sounded  to  “a  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet  without  finding  the 
bottom.”  La  Nouvelle  Eeloise,  partie  vi,  Lettre  8,  note,  (i) 
But  see  Ruskin  Modern  Painters,  Part  IV.,  chap,  i,  sect.  9,  note  I. 
where  the  depth  is  given  as  312  feet  (French  measure). 

112.  Inthrals.  Hems  in,  keeps  prisoner. 

115.  Below.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  level  is  above  the  lake 
“Even  if  we  take  off  the  difference  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  the  lake  was  once  much  higher,  and  that  the  floor  of  the 
halls  has  been  raised,  still  the  halls  must  originally  have  been  built 
about  two  metres  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.”  Guide  to  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  by  A.  Naef,  architect,  1896.  pp.  28,  29.  Of 
course  to  one  in  the  dungeon  the  water  lapping  against  the  wall 
might  easily  seem  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

121.  Wanton.  Wantoning,  playing  joyously. 

123.  Unshock'd.  Undisturbed,  without  alarm. 

126.  Nearer  brother.  Brother  nearer  in  age  to  the  speaker. 

131.  They  did  not  mind  such  things  as  coarse  fare.  It  was 
the  captivity  which  made  the  food  bitter. 

138.  These.  The  bread  and  water. 

141.  Had.  Would  have. 

148.  Gnash.  Bite.  The  manuscript  of  this  poem  has  “To 
break  or  bite’  ’ in  this  line.  The  prisoner  makes  frantic  efforts  to 
get  free. 

167.  The  infant  love.  The  one  loved  as  a child. 

172.  Yet.  As  yet. 

174.  Struck.  Overcome  by  despair  as  if  smitten  by  some 
disease. 

187.  Softly  worn.  Gradually  overcome  or  worn  down. 

194.  An  eye.  Object  of  with,  line  190. 

199.  Hope  my  own  to  raise.  The  dying  brother  talked  hope- 
fully in  order  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  hopes  of  his  elder  brother. 

202.  The  relative  is  omitted  after  sighs. 

211.  1 found  him  not.  That  is,  the  spirit  or  essential  part  of 

manhood  was  gone;  only  the  dead  body  remained. 

217.  Failing  race.  Dying  family. 

225.  Frantic.  Mad,  frenzied. 

230.  Selfish  death.  That  is,  a death  by  suicide  which  would 
bring  help  or  peace  only  to  himself 
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287.  Wist.  Knew,  or  perhaps  here,  perceived. 

240-250.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  the  poem 
The  prisoner  is  sunk  in  the  apathy  of  despair  so  that  he  loses  all 
sense  of  time  or  place. 

255.  Mine.  My  ear. 

257-258.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  song  that  for  the  moment 
he  forgot  his  misery. 

274.  Compare  Wordsworth’s  lines  in  Ruth: 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate, 

Her  father  took  another  Mate. 

277.  Cheering.  Bringing  cheer  or  comfort. 

281-282.  Knowing  the  bitterness  of  being  a captive  he  could 
not  wish  to  capture  and  keep  the  bird  even  for  the  comfort  of 
having  it  near  him. 

290.  Mortal.  Earthly,  not  a spirit. 

292.  Doubly  lone.  More  lonely  than  before  his  return.  It 
would  be  the  second  time  for  him  to  leave  the  prisoner  alone. 

294.  Compare  Wordsworth’s  lines: 

I wandered  lonely  as  a cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills. 

808.  Inured.  Hardened  by  use. 

309.  Tread  it  over.  This  means  ‘tread  over  it*  or  possibly  the 
‘it’  is  superfluous.  Compare. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  ye  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe 

Milton,  V Allegro,  1.  33-4. 

311.  Begun.  The  verbs  begin,  swim,  drink,  run,  shrinks 
sink,  ring,  sing,  spring,  have  for  their  proper  past  tenses  the  form 
began,  swam,  drank,  etc.,  but  in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies sometimes  have  forms  with  u,  as  here,  which  came  from  the 
participle  or  plural  of  the  past  tense.  Scott  and  Byron  often  use 
the  forms  rung,  sung,  begun,  as  past  tenses  in  their  poetry.  We 
still  hear  these  forms  in  colloquial  English. 

381.  A line  that  might  well  be  from  Wordsworth.  Compare 
The  harvest  of  a quiet  eye.’  from  A Poet’s  Epitaph,  line  51. 

386.  And  the  blue  Rhone.  The  Rhone  is  blue  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Geneva  but  at  the  Castle  of  Chillon  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  it  is  turbid  and  muddy  like  most  glacial  streams. 

341.  A little  isle.  “Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and 
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Villeneuve,  not  far  from  Chillon,  is  a very  small  island;  the  only 
one  I could  perceive  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake  within 
its  circumference.  It  contains  a few  trees  (I  think  not  above 
three),  and  from  its  singleness  and  diminutive  size  has  a peculiar 
effect  upon  the  view.”  (Byron’s  note). 

357.  Would  fain.  Would  have  been  glad  if. 

364.  Opprest.  Weighed  down,  overcome. 

368-369.  Note  that  ‘eyes’  is  the  object  of  ‘raise’.  He  had  no 
hope  which  might  cause  him  to  look  up  and  which  might  drive 
away  his  look  of  dull  despair. 

371.  Reck'd.  Cared. 

378.  A hermitage.  Byron  almost  certainly  had  in  mind  * 
Lovelace’s  famous  lines: 

Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a hermitage. 

382.  Sullen  trade.  Surly  or  grim  business. 

390.  Communion.  Intercourse,  association. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  ‘in  his  degree,’  line  72? 

2.  What  is  the  grammatical  relation  of  line  85? 

3.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  ‘inthrals’  line  112? 

4.  Is  the  word  ‘leant’  in  line  162  used  with  precision? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  ‘too  much  opprest,’  line  364? 

6.  What  is  the  spiders’  ‘sullen  trade,’  line  382? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  line  384’? 

8.  What  are  the  outstanding  merits  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon?  What  are  its  most  obvious  defects? 

9.  What  evidence  is  there  of  the  influence  of  Wordsworth? 
Of  Scott?  Of  Coleridge? 

10.  What  are  the  romantic  elements  in  this  poem? 
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James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  on  February  22,  1819,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  of  an  old  New  England  family  distinguished 
then,  as  it  still  is  a century  later,  for  the  ability  and  public  spirit 
of  its  members.  Lowell’s  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and 
father  had  all  been  educated  at  Harvard  so  that  it  was  almost 
inevitable  he  too  should  attend  the  university.  He  entered 
Harvard  in  1834,  but  during  his  four  years  in  Arts  read,  as  he 
tells  us,  “almost  everything  except  the  text-books  prescribed  by 
the  faculty.”  Indeed  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  attendance 
at  chapel  and  to  the  prescribed  work  that  he  was  suspended  in 
his  final  year  “on  account  of  continued  neglect  of  his  college 
duties.”  He  was  allowed  to  return,  however,  in  time  to  graduate 
with  his  class  of  1838  but  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  in  public 
the  class  poem  which  he  had  written. 

An  interesting  picture  of  Lowell  and  the  Harvard  of  his  day 
is  given  by  the  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale:  “He  was  a little 
older  than  I and  was  one  class  in  advance  of  me.  My  older 
brother,  with  whom  I lived  in  college,  and  he  were  most  intimate 
friends. . . The  fashion  of  Cambridge  was  then  literary. . . We  read 
Bryon  and  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  we  began  to  read  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  I first  heard  of  Tennyson  from  Lowell,  who  had 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Emerson  the  little  first  volume  of  Tennyson. 
We  actually  passed  about  Tennyson’s  poems  in  manuscript. 
Carlyle’s  essays  were  being  printed  at  the  time,  and  his  French 
Revolution.  In  such  a community — not  two  hundred  and  fifty 
students  all  told — literary  effort  was,  as  I say,  the  fashion,  and 
literary  men,  among  whom  Lowell  was  recognized  from  the  very 
first,  were  special  favorites.  Indeed  there  was  that  in  him  which 
made  him  a favorite  everywhere.” 

Like  many  another  young  college  graduate  in  Arts  he  was  quite 
uncertain  what  to  do  and  seeing  nothing  more  attractive  re- 
turned to  Harvard  where  he  spent  the  next  two  years  in  the  Law 
School,  graduating  from  it  in  August  of  1840.  He  then  entered 
a law  office  in  Boston  but,  if  we  are  to  take  his  own  humorous 
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account  seriously,  he  never  had  even  a ‘First  Client.’  He  spent 
his  time  in  writing  verse  and  articles  for  the  magazines. 

In  1841,  he  published  his  first  volume  of  verse,  A Year's  Life. 
It  is  a collection  of  sonnets  and  short  poems  for  the  most  part 
inspired  by  a Miss  Maria  White  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
a little  over  a year.  Miss  White  was  a remarkable  woman,  a 
poetess  of  rare  charm  and  delicacy,  and,  in  an  age  when  few 
women  took  part  in  public  affairs,  an  active  advocate  of  tem- 
perance and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  influence  greatly  strengthened  Lowell’s  sympathy  with 
the  abolitionists. 

From  this  time  forward  Lowell’s  development  as  a writer 
was  very  rapid.  His  second  volume.  Poems , published  in  1843, 
contains  a half  dozen  of  his  best  known  pieces.  He  married 
Miss  White  in  December,  1844,  and  after  a winter  in  Philadelphia 
returned  to  Cambridge  where  he  spent  the  next  six  years.  During 
this  time  he  wrote  a great  deal  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  Late 
in  1847  Poems,  Second  Series  was  printed  and  1848  the  Biglow 
Papers,  First  Series,  the  Fable  for  Critics,  and  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  as  well  as  many  articles  in  papers  and  magazines.  In 
1851,  the  Lowells  went  for  a holiday  to  Europe  where  they 
remained  over  a year  spending  most  of  the  time  in  Italy.  One 
strong  reason  for  their  trip  was  the  hope  of  restoring  Mrs.  Lowell's 
failing  health.  Unfortunately  she  was  not  much  benefited  and 
died  in  October  1853. 

Lowell’s  reputation  had  risen  so  rapidly  in  the  ten  years  since 
his  Poems  were  published  in  1843  that  he  was  invited  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  the  winter  of  1854-5. 
The  success  of  these  lectures  led  directly  to  his  appointment  at 
Harvard  as  Longfellow’s  successor  in  the  Smith  professorship. 
After  a year  of  study  abroad  he  began  teaching  in  1856  and,  ex- 
cept for  a couple  of  years  in  Europe,  1872-4,  taught  regularly 
till  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  Spain  in  1877.  In  1857,  he 
married  Miss  Frances  Dunlap  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  for  some 
years  had  been  governess  to  his  little  daughter.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  first  editor-in-chief  of  the  newly  founded 
Atlantic  Monthly,  a post  that  he  held  with  great  success  for  four 
years.  From  1864  to  1872,  he  was  joint  editor  with  his  friend 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  the  powerful  North  American  Review. 
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His  work  as  editor  of  these  two  magazines  made  him  widely 
known  as  a critic  and  counsellor  in  affairs  of  state.  In  the 
Atlantic  he  had  argued  passionately  against  slavery;  when  the 
Southern  states  seceded,  however,  he  bent  all  his  energies  to 
preserving  the  Union.  Once  that  great  end  was  attained  he 
advocated  in  the  North  American  Review  a far  more  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Confederates  than  many  Northerners  were 
inclined  to  grant. 

Important  as  is  Lowell’s  political  prose  it  is  dwarfed  by  the 
famous  Biglow  Papers  in  which  Hosea  Biglow,  a shrewd  un- 
educated Yankee  rustic,  criticises  in  dialect  verse  the  conduct 
of  affairs  during  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  The  shrewd 
Yankee  common-sense,  the  biting  satire,  the  racy  humor,  and  the 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  this  famous  series  of  poems  give  it 
strong  claims  to  be  ranked  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  work 
as  yet  produced  on  the  American  continent.  Fine  as  is  the  Ode 
for  the  Harvard  Commemoration  of  1856,  which  many  critics 
consider  the  greatest  single  American  poem,  it  lacks  the  ease  and 
naturalness  and  originality  that  are  everywhere  in  the  Biglow 
Papers. 

During  his  years  of  teaching  Lowell  turned  out  essay  after 
essay  interpreting  and  criticising  the  writers  of  the  old  world 
that  his  many-sided  interests  led  him  to  appraise  for  his  students 
and  fellow-countrymen.  He  has  written,  and  written  well,  on 
authors  so  varied  as  this  group  selected  almost  at  random  from 
three  volumes  of  his  collected  essays:  Dante,  Chaucer,  Rousseau, 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swinburne  and  Thoreau.  His 
right  to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  American  critics  is  practically 
undisputed. 

Lowell  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1876  and  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain  in  the  following 
year.  His  services  at  Madrid  were  so  satisfactory  to  Washington, 
that  after  two  and  a half  years,  he  was  transferred  to  the  highest 
post  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States,  that  of  Minister 
to  Great  Britain.  In  his  five  years  as  Minister  he  did  very  much 
to  overcome  the  bitterness  left  by  the  quarrels  that  had  arisen 
between  the  two  countries  during  the  American  Civil  War. 
Indeed  many  historians  credit  Lowell  with  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  good  feeling  that  now  prevails  between  Britain  and  the 
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United  States.  His  work  as  ambassador  proves  him  an  able  man 
of  affairs  as  well  as  a great  man  of  letters. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  honored  with  many  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. He  had  been  made  a D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1873  and  an 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in  the  following  year.  He  was  given 
honorary  degrees  by  Harvard,  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and 
Bologna  and  made  a member  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  During 
his  term  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Wordsworth  Society  and  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews. 

For  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  and  lecturer  and  still  wrote  at  intervals  for  his  favorite 
magazines.  After  returning  in  1889  from  his  annual  summer  holi- 
day in  England  he  prepared  an  edition  of  his  collected  works  in 
ten  volumes.  It  was  almost  his  last  work,  for  in  the  spring  of  1890 
he  was  stricken  with  severe  illness  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  On  August  12,  1891,  he  died  at  Cambridge  in  ‘Elm- 
wood’, the  old  family  home,  where  he  had  been  born. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  Lowell’s  unique  position  in  American 
history  and  letters.  In  nearly  a dozen  fields  he  ranks  with  the 
greatest  Americans  if  one  thinks  of  him.  merely  as  editor,  lecturer, 
public  speaker,  or  ambassador  let  alone  as  poet,  essayist,  literary 
critic,  or  humorist.  As  a letter  writer  he  is  easily  first.  He  was 
a very  considerable  man  of  affairs;  he  is  unquestionably  America’s 
greatest  man  of  letters.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is  the  man  revealed 
in  those  two  volumes  of  charming  letters  that  is  greatest.  For, 
imposing  as  his  achievement  was,  he  seems  bigger  and  better 
than  anything  he  said  or  did.  And  this  is  substantially  the 
verdict  of  his  intimate  friends.  He  was  a fully-rounded  person- 
ality, at  once  a great  American  and  an  even  greater  citizen  of  the 
world. 

Articles  on  the  life  and  work  of  James  Russell  Lowell  are  to  be 
found  in  the  various  standard  encyclopaedias  such  as  Chamber  s. 
Nelson’s  and  The  Britannica,  and  in  The  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature,  Vol.  II. 

Other  sources  that  give  information  helpful  for  understanding 
the  man  and  his  work  are:  James  Russell  Lowell:  A Biography 
by  H.  E.  Scudder;  James  Russell  Lowell  and  his  Friends  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale;  James  Russell  Lowell:  a Biographical  Sketch 
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by  F.  H.  Underwood;  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  2 Vols., 
edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

The  best  one  volume  collected  edition  of  his  poems  is  the 
Cambridge  Edition  published  by  the  Riverside  Press  and  edited 
with  a brief  biographical  sketch  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 

Lowell’s  own  note  of  explanation  gives  all  that  is  needed  to 
understand  the  setting  of  his  poem: 

According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Romancers,  the  San 
Greal,  or  Holy  Grail,  was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jesus  partook 
of  the  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples.  It  was  brought  into 
England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  remained  there,  an 
ibject  of  pilgrimage  and  adoration,  for  many  years  in  the 
leeping  of  his  lineal  descendants.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
those  who  had  charge  of  it  to  be  chaste  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed;  but  one  of  the  keepers  having  broken  this  condition, 
the  Holy  Grail  disappeared.  From  that  time  it  was  a 
favorite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Arthur’s  court  to  go 
in  search  of  it.  Sir  Galahad  was  at  last  successful  in  finding 
it,  as  may  be  read  in  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Romance 
)f  King  Arthur.  Tennyson  has  made  Sir  Galahad  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  poems. 

The  plot  (if  I may  give  that  name  to  anything  so  slight) 
>f  the  following  poem  is  my  own,  and,  to  serve  its  purposes, 
I have  enlarged  the  circle  of  competition  in  search  of  the 
miraculous  cup  in  such  a manner  as  to  include,  not  only 
other  persons  than  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table,  but  also 
a period  of  time  subsequent  to  the  supposed  date  of  King 
Arthur’s  reign. 

The  ‘period  of  time’  thus  hinted  at  evidently  belongs  to  the 
Romance  and  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Like  Tennyson, 
Lowell  reads  into  the  old  story  the  teaching  of  19th  century 
moralists.  Carlyle  was  still  thundering  in  the  1840’s  that  your 
only  chance  of  blessedness  lay  in  doing  whatever  work  you 
found  nearest  your  hand,  and  Goethe  half  a century  earlier  had 
made  his  Wilhelm  Meister  discover  that  “your  America  is  here 
or  nowhere”.  So  the  poem  is  a very  pretty  and  popular  presenta- 
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tion  of  19th  century  morality,  a morality  in  which  kindness  of 
heart  and  a friendly  fellow-feeling  for  the  poor  and  suffering  had 
supplanted  the  rapt  spiritual  vision  of  the  earlier  mystics. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  is  very  loose  in  structure.  The 
preludes  might  be  omitted  and  the  legend  with  its  moral  would 
still  be  intact.  They  contain  nothing  really  necessary  for  a 
reader  to  follow  the  story.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  be 
a serious  loss  in  pure  poetry,  for  the  passage  beginning  “And  what 
is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June?”  is  the  best  known  bit  in  the  poem. 
The  preludes,  moreover,  seem  out  of  proportion.  Part  first,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  shorter  than  the  prelude  to  it.  Now  in  music, 
from  which  Lowell  borrows  the  term,  a prelude  is  usually  a short 
section  or  movement  introducing  the  theme  or  chief  subject  of 
the  composition.  Lowell,  it  is  true,  states  his  theme  clearly 
enough  in  lines  9-12  but  he  then  goes  off  into  a long  delightful 
digression  on  the  spell  cast  over  man  and  bird  by  the  weather  of 
early  June.  The  concluding  couplet, 

“What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow?” 
startles  the  reader  into  attention  to  the  story  which  the  poet  is 
now  ready  to  begin. 

NOTES 

2.  Doubtfully.  Uncertainly;  he  is  not  yet  quite  sure  what  his 
theme  is  to  be. 

Far  away.  That  is,  from  his  theme. 

3-8.  The  general  sense  of  these  lines  is  clear  enough.  At 
first  the  musician  is  not  quite  sure  what  he  wishes  to  express  but 
as  he  plays  he  gains  confidence  and  insight  so  that  at  last  he 
begins  to  strike  the  chords  that,  in  some  measure  at  least,  give 
expression  to  his  half-formed  thoughts  and  feelings. 

7.  Auroral  flushes.  The  first  red  streaks  of  dawn. 

9-10.  A direct  reference  to  a line  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  Words- 
worth’s Intimations  of  Immortality:  “Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy!” 

11-12.  These  lines  state  the  theme  of  the  poem. 

12.  Sinais.  Mountains  of  inspiration.  It  was  on  Mount 
Sinai  that  the  tables  of  the  law  were  given  to  Moses.  “And 
Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  and  a cloud  covered  the  mount. 
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And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  mount  Sinai.  Exodus 
xxiv,  15,  16.  See  also  Exodus  xxxii  and  xxxiv.  In  a letter  of 
September  3,  1848,  to  his  friend  C.  F.  Briggs,  Lowell  writes: 

Whose  fulfilment  has  ever  come  nigh  the  glorious  greatness 
of  his  yet  never-balked  youth?  As  we  grow  older,  art  becomes 
to  us  a definite  faculty,  instead  of  a boundless  sense  of  power.  . . 
We  may  reach  our  Promised  Land;  but  it  is  far  behind  us  in  the 
Wilderness,  in  the  early  time  of  struggle,  that  we  have  our  Sinais 
and  our  personal  talk  with  God  in  the  bush. 

13-20.  The  thought  running  through  these  lines  is  that  of  the 
purifying  and  ennobling  power  of  nature.  Compare  Words- 
worth’s “Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower”. 

17.  Druid  wood . Holy  wood,  perhaps  also  healing  wood, 
since  the  ancient  druids  practised  healing  and  magic. 

18.  Benedicite.  Blessing. 

21-32.  This  passage  sets  civilization  and  the  price  it  exacts 
over  against  the  open-handed  lavishness  of  nature.  We  pay 
high  for  things  that  in  the  end  turn  out  to  be  only  “vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit”  while  all  the  time  the  best  things  of  life  are 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  or  taking. 

25.  This  line  is  set  off  sharply  against  line  30.  The  devil’s 
wares  must  be  bought,  the  gifts  of  God  ‘may  be  had  for  the  asking’ 

33.  Rare.  Perfect. 

37-54.  This  whole  passage  is  a beautiful  description  of  the 
wonderfully  rapid  growth  that  comes  in  New  England  and 
Eastern  Canada  with  the  warm  weather  of  early  June.  To  the 
poet  nature  herself  seems  a living  and  lovely  spirit  that  takes 
colour  and  shape  in  bird  and  insect  and  flower.  As  he  says  in 
lines  40--42  “An  instinct  within  it  (each  clod.).  . . climbs  to  a 
soul  in  grass  and  flowers.”  Man,  he  thinks,  cannot  help  but 
be  happy  in  the  country  on  a fine  June  day. 

56.  Nice.  Discriminating. 

75.  Couriers.  Messengers. 

77.  Chanticleer.  The  barnyard  cock. 

78.  New  wine  of  the  year.  The  joyous  spirit  of  the  new  growth. 

83-93.  Compare  Wordsworth’s  Ode  to  Duty,  stanza  2,  and 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,  stanza  5,  for  this  idea  that 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  be  good  when  one  is  young  and  happy, 
living  in  a scene  of  natural  beauty. 
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90.  Soul  'partakes.  And  so  is  made  better,  since  youth  is  the 
time  of  natural  goodness. 

94.  Now.  The  ‘now’  is  emphatic.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
season  that  has  re-awakened  all  Sir  Launfal’s  love  of  goodness. 
Notice  that  the  transition  from  the  prelude  to  the  story  is  made 
by  this  one  word  ‘now’. 

96.  Golden  spurs.  These  were  the  symbol  of  knighthood. 

97.  Mail.  Armour. 

99.  Holy  Grail.  See  Lowell’s  note  quoted  in  the  intro- 
duction above. 

100-102.  Such  acts  of  self-denial  were  usual  for  knights  who 
had  taken  vows. 

103.  On  the  rushes.  Rushes  were  commonly  used  to  strew 
on  the  floor  by  way  of  covering  up  to  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

104.  Vision.  A fore-sight  of  the  future.  This  sense  of 
‘vision’  as  something  better  than  the  mere  fantasy  of  dreams  is 
not  uncommon.  “Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions”  Joel  II,  28. 

109.  Here  begins  the  description  of  the  ‘vision’  that  came  to 
Sir  Launfal  in  his  sleep. 

116.  North  Countree.  The  regular  ballad  term  for  the  north- 
ern part  of  England. 

122.  Her  pavilions  tall.  A pavilion  is  a large  tent  raised  on 
poles.  Lowell  pictures  the  green  rounded  hills  as  the  pavilion* 
of  summer.  See  also  line  125. 

130.  Maiden  knight.  New  or  untried  knight. 

137.  Lightsome.  Bright,  luminous. 

Locust-leaf.  Leaf  of  the  locust-tree.  The  locust  is  a well- 
known  tree  in  Eastern  America  where  it  is  widely  planted  for  or- 
nament. It  has  thorny  branches,  delicate  pale  green  leaves,  and 
dense  clusters  of  white  rich-scented  flowers.  Notice  that  Lowell 
draws  on  the  sights  and  sounds  with  which  he  is  most  familiar 
when  he  wishes  to  make  a comparison. 

138.  Maiden  mail.  Armour  that  had  not  yet  been  used  in 
battle. 

146.  Pitcher-plant' s cup.  Another  reference  to  an  American 
plant.  The  leaves  of  the  pitcher-plant  are  so  modified  that  they 
form  cups  or  pitchers  in  which  moisture  is  retained. 

147.  Made  morn.  Shone  like  a ray  of  morning  sun. 
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152.  ’ Gan  shrink.  Began  to  shrink.  In  Middle  English 

‘gan’,  without  an  apostrophe,  came  to  be  used  merely  as  a sign 
of  the  past  tense.  It  was  common  in  Chaucer  and  the  old 
ballads  where  Lowell  probably  got  it.  Its  use  gives  an  old- 
fashioned  air  to  the  language. 

163.  True  alms.  Real  charity. 

166.  Mite.  A small  portion  of  anything,  a small  coin  as 
in  the  New  Testament  story  of  the  widow’s  mite:  Luke  xxi  1-4. 

168-9.  Lowell  here  seems  to  identify  Beauty  with  beautiful 
feeling,  with  the  charity  or  love  that  the  apostle  had  in  mind: 
“And  though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 
I give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profitetb 
me  nothing”  I Corinthians,  xiii,  3. 

172.  Store.  Food. 

174-239.  This  ‘Prelude  to  Part  Second’  seems  to  be  merely 
a general  description  or  setting  for  the  vision  which  is  resumed 
in  ‘Part  Second’  but  the  section  from  211  to  239  might  quite 
well  be  taken  as  part  of  the  vision.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
introduction  to  these  notes  the  poem  is  loosely  organized. 

175.  Five  thousand  summers  old.  This  is  pure  fancy  as  there 
are  no  snow-capped  mountains  in  England. 

176.  Wold.  Hill-side,  rolling  treeless  country  like  the  downs. 

181.  The  little  brook.  In  a letter  of  December,  1848,  to  his 

friend  C.  F.  Briggs,  Lowell  writes:  “The  stillness  of  the  fields 

around  me  was  delicious,  broken  only  by  the  tinkle  of  a little 
brook  which  runs  too  swiftly  for  Frost  to  catch  it.  My  picture 
of  the  brook  in  Sir  Launfal  was  drawn  from  it.” 

181-210.  The  vapour  or  ‘steam’  from  the  swift  little  brook 
rises  and  coats  the  trees  that  overarch  it,  and  the  rushes  and 
grasses  on  its  banks,  with  frost  crystals  that  sparkle  in  the 
moonlight.  To  the  poet’s  fancy  the  brook  seems  building  himself 
a beautiful  Gothic  cathedral  with  elaborate  carving  and  tracery. 

190.  Forest-crypt.  A crypt  is  a vault  wholly  or  partly  under 
ground,  such  as  the  old  burial-vaults  under  the  main  floors  of 
churches.  A ‘forest-crypt’  is  this  vaulted  passage  through  the 
woods  with  frost-laden  boughs  almost  completely  covering  it. 

193.  Fret-work.  Ornamental  open-work.  Here  it  would  be 
the  pattern  of  interlacing  boughs.  When  the  frost  closed  the 
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spaces  among  the  boughs  and  hung  down  in  frail  threads  like 
mosses  the  ‘fret-work’  was  of  course  hidden. 

195.  Relief.  A pattern  that  is  raised  or  stands  out  from  its 
background. 

196.  Arabesques.  Fantastic  patterns  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
foliage  of  many  kinds. 

197.  That  is,  the  brook  had  frozen  over. 

213.  Corbel.  A bracket  or  projection  from  the  face  of  a 
wall  used  as  a support  to  a roof  or  beam. 

216.  Tide.  The  mass  of  flame  roaring  up  the  broad  chimney 
seems  like  the  tide  pouring  into  the  mouth  of  a gulf. 

220.  In  his  galleries  blind.  In  the  hidden  veins  through 
which  the  sqp  flowed  in  the  tree. 

225.  Eager.  Biting. 

226.  Grey  hair.  Notice  this  first  hint  that  years  have  passed 
since  Sir  Launfal  set  out  on  his  quest. 

231.  Burden.  Refrain. 

233.  Seneschal.  The  bailiff  or  steward  of  a great  mediaeval 
lord. 

238-40.  There  was  no  glass  in  the  narrow  windows  of  mediae- 
val castles  and  so  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire  acts  like  protecting 
piers  against  the  currents  of  cold  air. 

246.  Again  it  was  morning.  As  it  had  been  long  ago  when 
Sir  Launfal  rode  forth  on  a summer  morn. 

254.  Recked.  Cared. 

255.  Surcoat.  Loose  outer  coat  worn  over  armour. 

Was  blazoned  the  cross.  Was  the  cross  outlined  in  colour. 
This  device  would  indicate  that  Sir  Launfal  had  been  a crusader. 

259.  Idle.  Useless. 

261-272.  This  memory  of  Sir  Launfal’s  is  another  indication 
that  he  had  been  on  one  of  the  crusades  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidel. 

275.  Gruesome.  Inspiring  fear  or  horror. 

286.  That  is,  wounds  as  grievous  as  those  suffered  by  Christ. 

294.  Was  ashes  and  dust.  Had  lost  all  its  pride  and  ambition. 

302-309.  There  are  many  legends  of  the  middle  ages  in  which, 
as  here,  the  man  who  does  an  act  of  true  charity  sees  the  one  he 
ministered  to  transformed  into  the  Christ.  The  best  known 
of  these  legends  is  that  about  St.  Christopher  and  the  child  he 
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was  carrying  over  the  ford  in  the  river.  In  mid-stream  the  weight 
almost  bore  down  the  giant  porter  but  when  they  reached  the 
shore,  ‘Marvel  not’,  said  the  child,  ‘for  with  me  thou  hast  borne 
the  sins  of  all  the  world’.  And  the  great,  simple-hearted  giant 
saw  His  Lord  face  to  face. 

807.  The  beautiful  Gate.  A reference  to  the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  by  Peter  and  John.  “And  they  knew  that  it  was  he 
which  sat  for  alms  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple;  and  they 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  had 
happened  unto  him.  Acts  iii,  10. 

315.  The  words  spoken  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples  when  they 
saw  him  walking  on  the  water.  See  Matthew  xiv,  27;  Mark  vi, 
50;  John  vi,  20. 

318-327.  These  lines  state  the  whole  teaching  and  theme  of 
the  poem  very  clearly.  They  are  a fine  expression  of  what  is 
best  in  19th  century  morality.  Lowell  was  fond  of  the  ideas 
expressed  here  and  has  put  them  into  a good  many  other  passages 
and  poems,  especially  the  two  short  poems  All  Saints  and  Ex- 
treme Unction  both  of  which  should  be  read  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  Sir  Launfal. 

330.  Fenced.  Clothed,  armoured. 

836.  Hangbird.  Oriole. 

844.  Serf.  Labourer  bound  to  the  land. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Read  some  of  Coleridge’s  Christabel  and  Scott’s  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.  What  resemblances  in  metre  and  rhythm  do  you 
notice  between  these  poems  and  Part  First  and  Part  Second  of 
Sir  Launfal? 

2.  What  bits  of  description  and  what  references  or  allusions 
can  you  find  in  Sir  Launfal  that  are  purely  American? 

3.  Is  it  a merit  or  a defect  that  some  bits  of  description  in 
Sir  Launfal  are  of  scenes  that  would  be  unfamiliar  to  the  young 
knight  of  ‘the  North  Countree’? 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  following  lines:  4,  5-6,  16, 
26,  27,  28,  39,  50,  54,  61,  74-5,  91-93,  115,  120,  153,  156,  170-173, 
184,  185-6,  192,  201,  208,  217-18,  223,  226-28,  255-56,  279,  288, 
300,  808-9,  325,  332-3,  345,  347. 

5.  What  two  or  three  passages  seem  to  you  the  finest  in  the 
poem?  Are  these  passages  descriptive  or  do  they  state  some 
aspect  of  the  main  theme? 

6.  How  many  instances  of  imperfect  rhymes  can  you  find? 
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